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Nothing but concrete 


~*~ 
~~, d tg 


could have produced 


this 





This house is one of over a hundred shown, 
with floor plans, in our book: 


“Concrete Houses and Cottages” 


There are two volumes, one devoted to costly houses, the other 
devoted to houses less pretentious; all are most attractive 
will prove most helpful to any who contemplate building. 
(Price $1.00 per volume. 


for either one or both of these books. 


attractive 


and 
Send 


) 


A concrete house means a permanent home; one that is fire- 


proof, vermin proof, sanitary and economical to maintain. It 
offers far greater possibilities in architecture 


material. 


than 


any other 


In connection with your consideration of conerete as a build- 


ing material, fix this truth in your mind: 


PORTLAND 


ATLAS cEMENT 


MAKES THE BEST CONCRETE 


Atlas Portland Cement is a Portland Cement of absolute purity 


and unvariably uniform quality. 
—the best—-the same for everybody. 
Portland Cement Rock. 


struction—the brand that the 
the Panama Canal. 


Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


It contains no furnace slag. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


tHE ATLAS rortt ano CEMENT co. pert. 40. 30 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


Largest productive capacity of any cement company in the world. 


There is but one grade of Atlas 
It is made from genuine 


It is the 
standard brand—the brand that insures successful concrete con- 


Government is using in building 
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K ve ome owner 


st ild have this free 


““ Concrete 
Construction about 
the Homeand on 

the Farm” 


s how to apply con 
» home improv: 
ments how to make 


steps,curbs, floors, wate 


every detail SO 
Tully that the owner him 
1 do much of the 
It is sent free. 


Other books in the Atlas 
Cement Library are: 
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BEAUTIFY AND PROTECT 
YOUR GROUNDS WITH 


TEWARTO 
Iron Fence |, 


AND ENTRANCE GATES 


INDRE DS of artistic designs from which 
o select the one most suitable for your 
yuse and grounds. Catalog sent on re- 


st. \ e create ‘special designs whe - desired. 
s, designs and estimates gladly sub- 
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_ Wealso make Iron Vases, Settees, Fountains, 
Stable Fittings, Tree Boxes, Lanterns, and all 
kinds of Ornamental Iron Work. 


Agents wanted everywhere 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


1725 Covington St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Works 




















If You Are a Person 


of culture, refinement or intelligence, cr all three, you cannot afford not 
If you have a sense of humor, you should see it every week 


Perhaps you know LIFE slightly. 


Perhaps you don't know LIFE at all. 


To get acquainted will cost you 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR 


Send that amount with your name and address to Life Publishing Company, 
and LIFE will come to you every week tor three months. 


It is open only to #¢w subscribers. 
not through an agent or dealer. 


Canadian $1.13 


The conditions 
The subscription must come to us 
No subscription will be 77 t 


Foreign $1.26 


to know LIFE 


17 W 31st St., New York, 
of this Special Offer cre: 

















THE NEW WEST 


ll of surprises. It is no longer the land of 
owboys, coyotes, blanket Indians. Instead of 
mitable sage-brush desert, one finds fruit-laden 
hards, heavy headed grain, green meadows and 


. 


fa fields. It’s the best of God’s out-of-doors 
ntry—clear skies, pure air, snow-clad moun- 
tains a odorous pine woods. Read all 
t it The Pacific Monthly, magazine of the 


West 
The Pacific Monthly Company 

Portland, Oregon 
‘sted in the New West. Send three (3) 
‘nt numbers of your magazine, for which 
ose 25 cents in stamps. 


I am intere 


fe ee es me ms ey a Sete 9 a) me ou 

























You RVACATION TRI Pp 


LL the important ports on the Great Lakes are 

oe ne regularly by the excellent service of the D. 

Lake Lines. The ten large steamers ef the 
fleet are -" modern steel construction and have all the 
qualities of speed, safety and comfort. 

D. & C. Lake Lines operate daily service between 
Detroit and Cleveland, and Detroit and Buffalo, four trips 
per week between Toledo, Detroit, Mackinac and way 
PB orts, and two trips per week between Detroit. Bay City, 

Saginaw and ‘way ports. 

Abe ut June 25 a special steamer will leave Cleveland 
twice a week. direct for Mackinac, stopping only at Detroit 
every trip:and.Goderich, Ont., every other trip, 

Send two-cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet and Great 
Lakes ma 

Rail Tickets available on steamers. 

Address _L. G. LEWIS, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
P. H. McMILLAN, Pres. A. A. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 


VCE AG 
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Crex Grass Carpets and Rugs are ! 
immediately suggested to one’s mind when 
considering the most appropriate and durable 
floor covering for summer use. 


Their very nature and method of con- 
struction precludes all other floor coverings. 











Restful — Cool — Refreshing 
Rugs In all sizes of exclusive designs and 


beautiful colors. 


Get our Portfolio 


Carpets ‘clit colors- plain andstriped and make your home beautiful too 


effects—in all widths 
Caution: Avoid Imitations. — are 
Look for CREX label. If you are building a new house, or if the old 
Sat cnte auameiliene. home requires doing over, the first step is not the 
iid tio Cane: Radin 2: Gi. Retidis Dah buying of materia!s, but deciding on color schemes, 
CREX CARPET COMPANY how you want your rooms to look, how the walls 
and woodwork are to be treated, and what sort 
of curtains and rugs. 

Our portfolio (sent free), will show how to 
decorate each room in the house. There are color “Your Home and 
; . schemes and actual specifications for living-room, its Decoration” 

is an inexpensive and . , . : ; 
simple method of dec- ining-room, hall, kitchen, four bedrooms and is an attractive 200 
orating flat walls, two bathrooms. There are two-color schemes for P&%@,D0ok filled with 





377 Broadway - - NEW YORK 








. 
Finished Free 
SECTIONAL 
‘Co Wah KT 
is now stained and finished free it you pre- 
fer. per gg Sawed White-Oak used 


Stenciling 
























throu Samples of eight finishes and curtains, draperies and : ‘ ‘ : , ; practical hintson home 
latest 64-paue catniog mailed Se. hangings. Our stencil) the outside of the house. Everything is practi- decoration. Contains 
COME- PACKT FURNITURE CO. Seat 19x33 book, sent free, shows _ = a OR 12beautifulcolorplates 
604 Edwin St. Ann Arbor, Mich. Box under Seat sete tne aed ts er cable and can be carried out by the painters and — ghaq 130 other illustra- 
¥ signs at small cost, like other people in your town. — ees ee 
; one 7 Pe y ; ° : ° ested in correc 10Mme 
_— tells pony vd We do not insist that you use Sherwin- decoration should 
use them. Williams’ products. We simply point out that the weet: ® che _—_ 
. ‘ OOK. ce 2.00, 

same results cannot be secured without using them. Postage 15c. extra. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS €VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Company, Decorative Department 
Keep Your Home Neat— 625 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio 
Sanitary —with Less Work a 


ee eta , Safe Ice Cream in Crystal Glass 
WITHOUT GRINDING OR CRANKING 


keeping the home o bag, dustless, free from germs. The 
Houston Imagine how much more delicous is Ice Cream made in and served from Glass than from 
Metal. Ptomaine poisoning impossible. Neither Crank, Gear nor Dasher required. Ice 
Vacuum System Cream firm, smooth and velvety. 


‘ a a ; ‘“ : 99 

is automatic in action, conven- Buy the “Sanitary” Crystal Glass Ice Cream Freezer 

ient, thorough, quickly and in- Invention of a Caterer. Formulas complete with each Freezer. 

expensively installed. A pipe Directions for Freezing: Simply fill glass Cotindes with papnet ingredients, hermet- 

line with hose connections on ically seal and pack in any ordinary wooden pail, box or bucket, with Ice (or Snow) and 
Wall d salt in proportions specified and leave till desired for serving. Than take from pack, rinse 

each floor. alls, floors, ra- under cold water faucet, uncover and eject contents by pushing from bottom, slicing in 

peries, pictures everything uniform portions; or eject all in an attractive cylindrical loaf 

cleaned in a jiffy. Commended by thousands of Domestic Science Experts and Housewives. One size only, 

Bond for the interesting illustrated producing dessert ~4 family of eight. Sold by dealers everywhere. If yours cannot 

book giving all particulars. supply you, send us his name and we will ship by express upon receipt of price, $1.25. 

HOUSTON MBG. CO. 


Circulars and Special Offer upon request. 
22 Mill Street Rockford, Iliac | THE CONSOLIDATED MBG, CO. 411 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


45076 
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ible, heavy and durable. Sold by best 























































































HIS inaugurates a new advertising department, which To individuals the " N 
will be a permanent feature of THe House BEAUTIFUL. or elsewhere will be ptly f od 
We are combining one of our established departments name of the manufa We 
for readers, known heretofore as “In Metropolitan Shops” opportunity to sery 1 I I by adv 
with advertising that is appropriate for such reading notes. what to buy, where to | and he much EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
We aim to make it one of the most interesting departments STAMPED AND ADDRESS EN ym Re \ * * 
of the magazine. All advertisers will be given position ACCOMPANY ALL INQUI s. A The I n 904-20 Marshall Field Bidg., Chicago 
alongside reading matter. Bureau,” THE HovusE BEA Michig A - “ 
The department is to be used primarily for small adver- Chicago. Furniture and Fabrics 
tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single | eS 2 
column, will be accepted, and we reserve the right to decline == | Painting and Papering 
any advertising that does not seem suitable. Our regular Interior Woodwork 
rate will obtain on single insertions. A special rate with TPSCA PI ; and at 
a liberal discount has been adopted for yearly orders. pr rage eperr lh 4 i ae ; Pottery and Metal Work 
Particulars furnished on request. Address the Advertising rs F Calhiar sags ices eases vclonlicbi se | ; 
anager 1e Hrencn inascapes brought | 
Manaxer. ar is ie seemed | Simple work as well as elaborate 
Occasionally th pal sre see! Estimates and designs furnished 
walls of New England houses to-day in a gox 
Old Sil 6é J — of preservation. One of these old patterns rer 
| ver un in the rolls and was stored away in a New H 
shire attic, till a grandchild who had play ; 
Everyone has a “junk” box of old : as a ee HE RAFTERS 
- * lve. one had the paper Drought out and 
silver, broken spoons, bent napkin a gl ree Raanelly eooeliay a Feeee LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 
rings, mountings of toilet sets, and the represents the vietory f General Kleil oiiiehiins iaiiaaiain 
like. Why not utilize this silver? If non nog Pasha. The paper resi = Jarl FURNISHINGS DESIGNED AND SELECTED 
. . . ue SKy, green paims, white ObelisKs, the dark 
you will send it to us we will refine of the Turks and the regimental colors of t] STEINWAY HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
and roll it for you and _— from it rious French. In one of the panels Gener il K D'ARCY GAW can seen, Gaamemna 
j is shown on a white hors¢ t is a likeness « 
jewelry, tableware or whatever you ~ 
: : Z : general, taken from a portrait painted Ghe B 1 -W 
wish that the quantity will permit. Time has not faded the charming colors eautifu Hand oven 
We will submit designs and quote been bought recently for a thousand doll iP I : U O I RU G & 
i i i ition that it can be moved from the 
’ u will be surprised to find condi 
panes Rh ; hi P b d wall intact. If so, it will go on in a new hous Refreshing Simplicity 
what charming things can be made being constructed in one of ou iburban Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
from these cast-off pieces. Gold scrap Doubtless other such | rs can be found th design and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 
eye . ps red. y WW Ss aco Y: tif 1 Fy 
may be utilized in the same way. be removed. A few years ag Siege we CHAS. H. KIMBALL 
scenery paper was [foun in vew rie aun 40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. 
The Sho f R b t J "7 had never been used. It broug i fabulo Pa 
po ooer arvie 
— 7 | Land Gardeni 
HE hall, it ia , or the living-roon an scape ar ening 
rr s that can well take scenery | | . 
wg pc ng 4 niga oe ag er ; | A course for Home-makers and 
Place a sundial in your garden or 4 sceme ireze in the aining-room al Gardeners taught by Prof. Craig: 
on your lawn and it will return an harmonizing plain effect in wood, Japanes¢ and Prof. Batchelor, of Cornell 
hundred fold in quiet enjoyment. cloth or burlap is effective and these are four University. 
Write us for free booklet of] | suit many tastes. One living-room has on the p! A Mediate of Rantin 
: : plaster painted trunks of trees, and bran d howleage OF Landscape 
Sundial Information reaching to the ce ick of the tend: Gardening is indispensable to 
CHAS. G. BLAKE & co. light clouds are seen tl blue sk y ol reggae have the pleas- 
780 Woman's Temple, CHICAGO, ILL.| | prominent on bough and are severa pi - 
birds, our own northern blue birds, a bright ae — ee Shes Seer ee set 
: *¢ . 1 de, professors in Harvard, Brown, Corne 
rich blue, life size lhe effect is charming PROF. CRAIG and tenting colleges. ; ia 
treatment is on the unbroken side walls 
OUR _ own individual rug, differ- the corners ‘ WI eset re DE i 250 page catalogue free. Write to-day 
ent from all other rugs, and ina dh cairmere gale scence tiagtare: ag ismeeced te iii THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
high class wool fabric adapted breaks in the wall, there is only the plain | Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 
to pon ee a 4 the rugs A more decorative > for a countrv hous: ji 
in stock colors do not suit your re- ee P ae 
| auemante, we will ‘hale Gre Shas — he ~— _ ( ton of a bir 
will, either plain, self-tone or contrast. rte ound in plain errect S for the window 
sizes up to twelve feet wide, any A decorative establishment sends out a ma oor is 0 ul ity 
length. Seamless, wool weft, revers- qualified for the work a 





shops, or write for color line and price 
list to ARNOLD, ConsTABLE & Co., 


oY 


If you have never used 

























New York. 2 ; 
{ re MONG the new papers, a gray with a 1 ? 
“You choose the THREAD pe ly geen A mulberry shade intr roduced into the f1 Butcher S$ 
ane _ makes a beautiful combination. This « 
be used for a drawing-room and with mull ; 


velvet hangings at door and windows mak 
royal combination. For nurseries and play-ro 
we are glad to note the irn to plain walls, wl 
can be decorated at will, : the children 1 
a good deal of the de corating themselves, at 

to choose the pictures and colored casts they pref 
which can be changed as oft wished 


sy 


Bungalows and American Homes =: Boston 


Polish 


on your floors, you do 
not know what it is to 


havea Be erfectly finished 





ullowing 


en as 











floor. b here are imita- 
°° tions, but n 
~ HE beautiful garden accessories are fast Gazal. one of equal 
Design No. 2. Built in California and Iowa. Cost, $2800 ing. We have the Italian ideas, the Gern It is the STANDARD in the Sieen trades throughout the 
Our handsome 112 page, 8x11 book of Bungalows, Mission, Colonial the French and the vnglish and not = “ lo _ CANA 
English i apr ae Concrete — for 1910 noth interiors, exteriors, and behindhand, the American It is not to be Poston ant Fou, floor use BUTCHER’S 
floor plans and actual cost to build, ranging from $1,000 to 10,000. These ‘ . bate « ' an e 
designs are bynat »s of structures we have built throughout the country. Special dered at that P in this age of cement, t hat sho Send convinced of its merits : 
specifications and details of construction made to suit any climate. Price of used as a medium, and the wonder is that end for our free booklet 


book $1.00 prepaid. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


successful. At one shop we find gold-fish pool 
form of disks with broad flat edges. These pla 


Sample Leaves Free 


BROWN BROS. Architects, 912 Security Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
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A Pottery soft and velvety in finish. 
In various forms, ferneries, candlesticks, vases, 
etc., designed by le os 1g artists and architects 
whose services are n h 

TECO is now produ 
blues, and grays, all ir athe 
soft tones which have d 
the TECO green os Chetan tive. 
Look for the TECO trade- 
mark. 


edd in yellows, browns, 


















Your gift ot a piece of TEcOo 
POTTERY will have the place 
ot honor among all the wed- 
ding gifts. 

Ask your leading art dealer 








or write for book 
of designs. 


THE GATES 
POTTERIES 
631 Chamber 


of Commerce 





CAMBRIDGE GARDEN 
~PURN ail Plc 


PEARL ST. 
CAMBRI DCE 
MASS = 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD ~~ 

ENGLISH AND COLONIAL. dete cs, 

SEATS.nOF WOODs = | 
price Colonial and Modern Rag 


Rug Rugs. Also Summers Washable 


Rug, the sanitary kind for Bathroom, Bedroom or Summer 
home. Write today for book of five kinds of rugs or send 
25c. in stamps for samples, showing 30 colors and quality. 


D. O. SUMMERS CO. 6220 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland, 0. 








We weave to order any size, color or 











2 Vv 
Housewives “ini:'jc0, Stepsaver 
in serving meals. One trip with Wheel Tray sets table. 
Another completely clears it. This table on wheels moves 
easily anywhere you want it. Height 31 in. Removable 
oval trays, 23in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy 
steel. 8 in. rubbertire wheeis. Gloss black japan finish. 
Price $10, express prepaid. $12 to Pacific Coast. Write 
for circular and learn its convenience. 


WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 H, W. 61st Place, Chicago 





Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. 


Attractive Home Decoration 


need not cost any more than the most commonplace, but 
it requires unusual taste and expert knowledge of color 
effects. We will furnish you an original color scheme 
which will suit your individual needs, if you will send 
us a pencil sketch of your house plan or describe arrange- 
ment of rooms, giving color of woodwork and purpose of 
each room. Our charge for this service is 


One Dollar 


On receipt of your remittance, we will promptly for- 
ward complete color scheme suitable for tint, oil or paper 
treatment, showing color for each room. Money gladly 
refunded if color scheme is not entirely satisfactory. 

Send for our Bungalow Andirons, $10.00 a set, 
Cuts furnished on request. 
INTERIOR DECORATING CO. 
1217 Corn Exchange Bank Bldg. CHICAGO 




















on lawns, or even in the back yard, would be 


The bath for the birds is equally interesting, of the 
same material, a cream-white cement, terra cotta 
or marble, as the purse allows. Then there are all 
kinds of fountains and sun-dials, and benches and 
vases. The Germans have sent us some very pretty 
ideas in piazza boxes. There is a metal box set in 
a painted white ornamental stand with legs, out 
of which is a white trellis of varying heights. These 
boxes are made for ferns and vines. The vines at 
either end climb the lattice and the effect is charm- 
ing. The stand is on casters and the whole thing 
can be placed where desirable for sun or shade or 
beautiful effect. The porch rugs in crex or grass 
are so improved in quality and appearance that they 
are much sought after for porches, lawns, etc. 
These in the green shades made plain, with the green 
willow chairs in the same soft green as the grass 
rugs, with the flower stands of white, and bright 
cushions for the chairs. makes a most inviting spot 
for any home. Added to the piazza, the dark green 
slat shades to draw to shut out the hot sun but not 
the air, and you have a perfect retreat. 


ay 


“HE piazza tea outfit is most convenient 
| There is everything from the wheeled tea 
wagon to tables and chairs in most delightful 
willow. At the Chinese shops are some fine tea 
baskets which would find a ready place at these 
piazza fétes, as, like the famous fireless cooker, the 
tea keeps hot, not warm but hot, for hours. Of 
course the pot is heated with boiling water and then 
the tea is turned free of the leaves in the most 
prefect state into the hot china pot and placed in 
the wadded basket, covered tight and used as 
desired. A most comfortable article for a journey 
either by car or automobile, and no fear of breakage 
There are also Japanese and Chinese straw trays 
as well as the beautiful lacquered trays suitable 
for out of door service. 


Ss 


OR pictures, everywhere are found prints of 
F the eighteenth century and _ nineteenth 
artists, English rather than French. These 
are framed without mats to match the wood finish 
of the room. The taste for Japanese prints is grow- 
ing. Itisastudy todelight one. Just now Chicago 
is having the opportunity to buy at low prices some 
very fine old prints, selected by a prominent collec- 
tor abroad. There is no mistaking their value. A 
portfolio of a dozen would be a great source of 
delight, or to have them framed in black teak would 
add charm and distinction to any room. 


* 
A BRASS tray in one of the metal shops is 


convenient and durable as well as beautiful. 

This one in particular is fine in design, with 
cut-in handles, the whole hand wrought. It is 
eleven and one-half inches in length and the price 
is ten dollars. In this same shop it was our good 
fortune to see the last touches given to a library 
table writing set, to be sent out as a birthday gift 
to some happy, fortunate man. The desk pad was 
thirty-six by twenty-four inches, made of the finest 
calf skin as foundation of the blotter, the ends 
finished with wide bands of copper etched and in 
repoussé. The large ink wells, two, were cased 
in a copper. 


RARE ANTIQUES 


High Boy, High Post Bed, Grandfather’s Clock, 
Slope Front Desk, Bureaus, Rare Chairs, Folding, 
Tilt-Top, Drop Leaf and other Tables, Stools, 
Mirrors, High Chests, etc., from private collec- 
tions, for sale cheap. 


Correspondence Solicited 











WILLIAM L. ALLAN, Box 36, Pottsville, Penn. 
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| 
a 
ay | of beauty and an endless joy to children. Crex 


Grass Furniture 


makes the home home-like. It has an air of 
true refinement and a charm of cozy comfort. 
Used in all homes where attention is given 
to strictly proper furnishings. 

The two popular shades — Baronial 
Brown and Natural Green, beautify 
and enrich any surroundings. 





Carried by Get 
all best “CREX- 

Furniture EASE” 
Shops Cushions 


ceeX 


Send for Illustrations No. 227. 


Prairie Grass Furniture Co. 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 

















4, 


Most economical, healthful and sat- 
isfactory—for old or new houses, 
different patterns to match furnish- 
ings. Outwear carpets. Stocks car- 


ried in the leading cities. 
HARDWOOD PLAIN eS 


LOORS “: 


~ THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. 


Catalogue of 
INDIANAP 

" 

| "Home- Making, the New in 
Isa 70-page + book — it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teac hers and for well- -paid positions. 
Bulletins: “The Up-To-Date Home”—labor-saving devic on pp., 54 iLL, 
10 cents. “Food Values’’— practical dietetics 32 pp., 13 ill, w cents. 
American School of Home | Economics, 511 W. 69th St., Chicago, i. 


Co Dovers of Old Things 

















Eighteenth Century English and Colonial Fur- 
niture in this country. We also carry a large 
line of reproductions of fine old models. 
We issue no catalogue, but will cheerfully mail 
photographs of pieces desired, on request. 
We show above a reproduction of a fine old Hepple- 
white Sideboard. This is made in our own shops, 


WH HAVE the largest stock of genuine old original 


| entirely by hand. We make it in two sizes, 5 feet 


long, $85.00; 6 feet long, $110.00. 


The Lehue Antique Company 


Baltimore, Maryland Established 1880 
Old Mirrors. Brass Andirons. Sheffield Plate. 
Cut Glass. Bric-a-Brac. 











Let Us 











Decorate 


Your Home 





“YEFORE you leave town for the summer consult 
with us or allow our representative to call on 
you in reference to remodeling, redecorating 
or refinishing your home. We submit designs and 
original, distinctive ideas—and if satisfactory they 
will be carried out while you are away, without loss 
of time. No inconvenience or worry on your part. 
Work done in any part of the country. 50 years 
of unqualified success in every branch of this work 
—the size and completeness of our organization 
insures the best results at a price that is not high, 
but consistent with the work done. 


MAIL GRDERS 


for Wall Papers, Furniture, Draperies, and Bric-a- 
Brac, can be filled to your entire satisfaction. This 








Departme nt is in charge of an expert. When order- 
ing tell as near as possible just what you want, and 
your inquiries w ill receive prompt attention. 


Ww. P. NELSON CO. 


N. J. Nelson 241 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
President CHICAGO - - ILL. 













HERE are son 
chairs in the 1 
decorated, ve : 
Chippendale ribbon back 


owned by a surgeon of the 





back with underbrace and duc! 


back, with carved brace ar 
foot. These are al! most 
worthy of 
prices are very reasonabl 


N old china we have seen 
| three pieces, in perfect 

bought for thirty dollars 
jar, which can be had for 


portrait plate of La 








had for twenty-four dollars 


Dresden fruit dish with ss 
It is six sided, three sides pie 
and tinted a beauti pin] 
nating sides are painted w 
a white ct pee rt 





and shows the painting to h 


skillful hand of Madame 
that period for her beautif 

be used to hold flowers with 
it to hold water and these 

china are now in vogu 
is richly painted can be us¢ 
for fruit. The price of t 





a Crim or Yerkes 





il work. The dist 
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> and Washington eal 
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h I ick colored f 
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> been done DY 
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4 rece ptacle pl icé 


ornamental basket 
while the standard, wv 


1 otherwise, pref 





rare old piece int 


the two parts is thirty dollars 
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\/ \) articles that 
green ana row 
One stein set, jug and set 
tractive and odd shap 
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Dry Clothes Indoors 


O matter what the weather, you can dry your 
clothes as white and sweet as a day in June, 
with the “Chicago” or “Chicago Francis” 

combined dryer and laundry stove. It costs nothing 
to operate as the laundry stove you use to boil 
clothes and heat irons supplies the heat which you 


now waste. Stove for wood, coal or gas. 

This household necessity is within the reach 
of every owner of a modern home. 

We build Dryers of any desired size, suitable 
for Residences, Apartment Buildings, Hotels or 
Institutions. Write today for full description, 
illustrations and price. 

Address nearest office 
CHICAGO DRYER CO. DRYER MFG, CO. 
B385 Wabash Avenue —or— B206 East 26th Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York City 














gola can be had free 


A VERY interesting Pamphlet jus 





ELSTON AND WEBSTER AVES. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Exclusive Manuf 


Suitable for Pergolas, 





Hartman-Sanders Co. 


EASTERN OFFICE 


1123 Broadway, N. Y. City 


acturers of 


KOLL’S PATENT LOCK 
JOINT COLUMNS 


> ‘ 
Porches or interior 1 





WE ALSO publish 
P-40 of Wo 




































Equally Suitable for 
Men’s or Women’s Clothing 


Moth-Proof Red Cedar Chifforobe 


Sent on 15 Days’ Approval 
This beautiful Chifforobe has the best features 
a 





of Chiffonier and a Wardrobe. Is built of 
Southern RED CEDAR, the only absolutely moth- 
proof wood. Has air-tight doors. Is guaranteed 
oth, dust and damp-proof. No camphor or moth 
balls required, It eliminates cold storage expenses 
on furs, woolens, etc. 
( es in hand-rubbed piano polish, or dull finish. Just 
t fora June Bride. Buying DIRECT from our factory, 
s middieman’s profit. We prepay freight east of Mis 
River. Sent on 15 days’ approval. Return at our 
if t pleased. 
Write today for our beautiful catalog showing many 
lesigns in RED CEDAR CHESTS. Highboys and Chiffo- 
t prices that will interest you. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., vept.14, Statesville. N.C. 
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Burlington 


Venetian Blinds 


Made for both windows and 
porches; make a room or ver- 
anda so shady and cool that you 
find it delightfully comfortable, 
even on the hottest day. Shut 
out the sun, while admitting the 
Adjustable 


to any angle, from open to closed, 


refreshing breezes. 


to suit the angle and direction of 
the sun’s rays. 

Made to order only—any wood 
any finish, Send for free catalog 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY, 
331 Lake Street, Burlington, Vt. 
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a UNE suggests weddings— 

weddings suggest cut glass 

ut t for the bride. The choice 
of Tuthill bespeaks discrimina-~ 

tion and highest taste on the 


part of the giver ; insures fullest 
appreciation on the part of the 

AL ss recipient. Tuthill Cut Glass 
h 


as a crystalline brilliancy, a 
jewel-like accuracy of cutting, 


an exclusive artistry of design. 

Your city s best dealer in cut 
glass probably has Tuthill. We x 
°, 





Every time you want 
a table where there 
is none, you need 
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The Lightweight 


PEERLESS 


Folding Table 


There are three points about this 
table we want you to consider, its 
beauty, strength and convenience. 
It is a handsome, graceful piece of 
furniture that harmonizes with the 
best of surroundings. It is staunch 
and firm; locked perfectly rigid by 
steel braces; cannot wobble or shake. 
Its strength is remarkable—a 12-lb, 
table will support half a ton. 

As for convenience—the Peerless can 
be folded or unfolded in an instant, hid- 
den ina closet, tucked under the arm and 
carried to chosen nook in house, porch or 
lawn. <A child can handle it easily. 
Bagged gee pe Garden Furniture in marble, Fountains, Benches, Founts, Sarcophagus, Tables, Sun 
refreshments Dials, Dog and Bird Fountains, large variety of antique and modern pieces. Goods 

Made in small and lange siace shipped to all parts of the world. Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Sind ab case: Gale Ga r2cranch Store: . FERDINAND KELLER, Antiques and Art Goods 


erette or natural wood top. PHILADELPHIA, PA., 216-224 S. 9th Street 


Every table guaranteed 


send upon request without charge 
a little book that makes its every 
reader a qualified judge of cut glass 


and an expert in its care. q 
1 Th | Y 
; le name as it appears 
Avan ull etched on each piece. 
TUTHILL CUT GLASS COMPANY 
ve 


MIDDLETOWN. NEW YORK 
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Write for catalog and name ’ 
of dealer in your town, who ' C b 
will show you the Peerless, Ve: a ot S 
An actual photograph Ce . S e 
ib Pecks rue CARROM-ARCHARENA CO. Shin 9g le Stains 
Supporting 1002 Ibs. 130 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 
anes and all exterior wood - work, es- 
HOUSES pecially shingles. They are 
softer and richer in color, easier 
BARNS and quicker to apply, wear bet- 
STABLES ter, look better, and are fifty per 
cent. cheaper than paint. Creo- 
SHEDS dee ce tees 


sote, the chief ingredient, is the 
HOME IRONING MACHINE, FENCES best wood-preservative known. 
254 G. Madison Street, Chicago 


: . Samples of stained Wood, with Chart of Color 
HESS saniany LOCKER “nak inde delete deen Oe. ae, Chae Combinations, sent on application 
m soty_ motors Sechery So Quilt”—the Warmest Sheathing 


Medicine Cabinet or Locker. 
Wind and Frost Proof 


Handsome beveled mirror door. Snow 

whit lastin l,inside and out. hs 
anil . arvienns men OT a mere felt or paper, but a matted lining that 
Be keeps out the cold as a bird’s feathers do. Incom- 
parably warmer than building papers, and warmer and 
























Less Work—More Leisure 


% Save four-fifths of your time on ironing day, 
do your ironing cheaper and better, by using 


The Home Ironing Machine 


It irons all flat pieces beautifully without scorching. Shows 
& saving in time, labor, clothes, money. A lizht, 
a); simple, inexpensive machine for the home. Gas 
or gasoline heat costs Ic per hour. 30 Days’ 








Free Trial. Booklet Free 



























Costs less than wood and is better. Should be 
in every bathroom. Is dust, germ and vermin 


proof and easily cleaned with warm water. cheaper than back-plaster. Costs less then 1 centa 

Pad pli styles and three sizes. Price foot. Keeps warm rooms warm and cool rooms cool. 
Send for illustrated circular. “It is che aper to build warm houses than to beat cold ones. 

HESS, 923 L Tacoma Bid., Chicago SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Hess Steel Furnace. 1133 Broadway, N. Y. 350 Dearborn Ave., Chicago 


‘ Send for a sample and catalogue (free) of 
Sold on Approval. Free Booklet. j Agents at all Central Points Cabot's Sheathing Quilt 
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Se The editor of this department will be glad to desc1 
; = . detail the decoration of a single to g 
{ 4 Nai . suggestions for several rooms, in re to lett 
= — o regular subscribers to T: Hovse BEAUTIFUL. I 
Modern Sleeping Porch fitted with necessary to charge a small fee for detailed d 
. ’ . schemes for an entire floor or for the house as 
Wilson’s Blinds Replies will be sent by mail if s s are enclosed 


The editor begs that questions be as concise as 

Wilson’s Venetians || see 

of the sender should be y ten ans and 
Blind and Awning Combined 

for outside and inside of town and country 






























houses; very durable, convenient and artistic. A PARLOR 
3 ony | Special Outside Venetians for None of the Philistines ever write to you. Y¥ 
7 er. porches and windows, exclude correspondents are so correct in taste that they 
the sun; admit the breeze. no advice and merely write, it would seen 
Mention ‘‘Housk BEAUTIFUL” for demonstrate that ability [This makes me fear 
descriptive pamphlet. in telling you about our “parlor.’’ I should bl 
Orders should be placed now for early summer in the affectation of calling it anything else It 
20 x 20 with a cream colored ceiling 14 feet a 
JAS. G. WILSON MFG. CO. the floor. The two north windows and one t« 
3 and S West 29th Street, New York east are darkened by a surrounding porch 
Inside Venetians, Porch Venetians, Roll- have gold cornices embroidered lambre 
ne epee oe —— gum Brussels lace curtains, and top curtains of silk 
Burglar and Fireproof Steel Curtains. r : t 
wide high arches with heavy moldings 
— | mahogany are hung with portieres of ros 
velour. The walls are rose-colored tapestry 
paneled and have some inoffensive landscape 
gold frames. The furniture is gold with Aubu 
tapestry. All these gs in the style of I 


XVI. There is a pier glass in Louis XV gold fra 
a green Wilton carpet partly covered with s 
Saraband rugs in rose a cream with 
borders, and an English sacristy table in oak 

















: Ne dull gold. It is an incongruous room and wih 
stering does not shock we are somewhat tired of it 
The average person knows but little of floor is to be laid hall it be in design? A 
this very important item in the construction shall we lighten the d: things for harmon 
of houses, flats, ete., yet more trouble comes ; i ay lar] } 
from poor plastering than from any other one thing the woodwot k fot nee, or darken th¢ 
connected with building. ones? Would the airs look well stair 








—4 ( la 
dark oak like the table? They are all armel 
with high backs. Or, shall I put them as they 
in a bedroom with a brass bed? We will retair 
portieres and two large lamps with French 
of rose silk the ires too. but the other 


eo a ‘ E ; . UD 

mo \ GRR MARK may be shifted about or disposed of. If you | 
QS Aer any message to the benighted regarding this 1 

RAPID: if T \ 


we shall be happy to consider 


Climax Wood Mortar 


We want to send you our free booklet explaining what 
Climax Wood Mortar is and how much better and safer 
it is than lime and sat.d 


















Climax Wood Mortar will insure perfect and perma- Your interesting letter has been greatly 
nent plastering save future expense and the inconven- and we offer you the following suggestions rl 
ience and aggravation of having your house taken . 2 ae 
possession of by the plasterers and covering the floors, are some things you can do to make the 


finished wood work and windows with waste mortar. 


Protect against expense prevent trouble lighter, but unless you begin at the bottom 








—profit from experience; plaster with change the color scheme and everything 
Climax Wood Mortar. “Send for our @ . “1 Ce 
Free Booklet.’’ A postal card will do. room, you will still have a “ parlor” and a very 
Grand Rapids Plaster Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. one it seems, carrying out the period cort 
Makers of 4 rill fi r removing the carpet and 
Climax Wood Mortar Hercules Wa!l Plaster Y _— il find by ee _ sai 
Superior Wood Fibre Plaster Gypsum Wall Plaster down a plain hardwood floor, finished finely but 
Sales Agents for Sackett Plaster Board ms “111 } : 
For Sale by all dealers in Builder's Suppil a dull finish, you will have a wonderful change 
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ourse the Saraband rugs will be fine for this floor. 
We would advise all of the woodwork painted a 

im white, the walls kept as they are, the crimson 
portieres, lamp shades, and to help the windows 
we would remove the lambrequins. Keep the 
Brussels lace curtains, the gilt cornice which 
orresponds with your picture frames and chairs. 
If the overhanging silk is in crimson shade like 
he portieres we should have it remain, although 
with a cornice across the top the silk should 
1 line with the lace curtain, outlining each 
side, hanging straight from the cornice, instead 

cross the window. By this time you will find 
your room much lightened without changing the 


fall 1 


character too much. The gilt furniture cannot be 
stained without destroying the Louis XVI idea of 
the room. Neither is it suitable for a chamber 
however elegantly the chamber may be furnished. 
If you eared to try removing the gilt and staining 
two of them, it could still carry out the form of 
chair and not be too great a break. Of course this 
room is a room of state, for occasions — then the 
furniture is suited to it, and is very fine for the 


urpose 


t 


FIVE ROOMS 

I should like schemes for five rooms — living- 

oom, dining-room and three bedrooms. The 
ving-room is to be finished in hard pine with 
Flemish green lack lustre stain. The walls are 
rough plaster and, for the present, we will leave 
them the natural color of the plaster. You said 
to use a dark stain for the floor. Should it be 
Flemish green the same as the woodwork? The 
room is 25 x 15 feet. Would you use one large 
rug or two smaller ones? You mention Scotch 
rugs, Anglo-Persian and Franco-Persian. 

There is a red brick fireplace, also a bay window 
containing a window seat and five casement 
windows. Then there are twin windows, full size, 
on the same side of the room with the bay and 
inother large window at one end. These windows 
face east and southeast. What kind of curtains 
would you use? Should there be both inside and 
outside curtains and shades at all windows? Please 
name colors and fabrics. 

I should state also that this is a cottage and is 
practically in the country, and that I want things 
1s inexpensive as is consistent with good taste. 

\s to furniture, we have several old pieces which 
have come into our possession in various ways 
which I suppose we will have to use if you think 
they will not “fight” too much. There are several 











RUBBER BUTTON 


YOU CAN BUY ANYWHERE Hose Supporter 


Or Sample Pair, Children’s Sizes (give age) 
Mailed on receipt of 16 cents. FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 








WORN BY CHILDREN EVERYWHERE 


IRGE FROST COMPANY ON THE 
BOSTON, MaSS., U. S. A. LooP 


Easily attached. 
Holds fast. 
Does not tear. 


Consequently saves its 
cost many times over 
in saving of stockings 
—Try them. 

ALL GENUINE HAVE THE MOULDER 
RUBBER BUTTON AND 


VELVET GRIP_, > ~ 
STAMPED ; 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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Have a Water Works 
System of Your Own 


UT a “Paul” Pump in your cellar, or your 


barn, pipe itto the nearest water supply or 
to your well or cistern, connect the motor to 
the lighting circuit, and you will always have 
plenty of water under pressure all through 
your house, at a cost of less than | 4 cents for 
150 gallons. Can be arranged to pump into 
an open tank—to increase pressure of city No.I93 TABLE.$6 52 





supply, or for pneumatic water systems. 

Don’t confuse the “Paul’’ Pump with other 
light duty pumps. It is entirely different in 
principle. Size for size it has a greater capac- Every Day A Day of Rest 
ity than any other pump on the market. So 
simple anyone can tend it, or it can be furnished EARLY every family spends four or five months of their lives either 

on the porch or on the lawn. Some homes have a father or a 

mother well advanced in years who are compelled to spend day 
after day in their chair, others may be confined through sickness or accident 
—give them more comfort. Set them an ‘‘Old Hickory’’ chair and let them 
enjoy that elastic, springy feeling _ like the gentle sway of the youngtree itself. 


to work automatically without any attention, if 
desired. 

No matter how difficult your water supply 
problem seems, write for the advice of our ex- 
pert engineers. They will advise you, free of 
charge, just what to do. 


Our booklet No. 12,020 will interest you. It tells No home is too rich or too poor to have at 
why we claim the “ Paul" Pump is the best. Send for 


Fort Wayne Engineering and Old Hickor y 


Manufacturing Company chair, settee, swing or table. If your ‘‘bones ache, ’ : or you have that ‘‘tired 
feeling’’ then learn what comfort really is by sitting in an ‘‘Old Hickory’’ ; 
Fort Wayne, Ind. chair. Then you will know what an easy Chair is. You'll know what it is 
to enjoy that gentle, springy feeling no other chair can give. You'll like it 
for its artistic and rustic simplicity—its comfortable breath of the woods. 














HES SE are the days when It’s no wonder that Andrew Jackson liked his chair so well that they 
nicknamed him ‘‘Old Hickory,’’ nor is it any wonder that we should adopt 
the call of the outdoors is **Old Hickory’’ as our trademark, which we burn into every piece of fur- 
sounding. niture we make. E verywhere } you go, in the country or town, you will find 
‘Old Hickory’’ furniture adding its charm and beauty ao 
. ‘ . a yorch, lawn or library by its simple touch of nature. 
Get out your sketching outfit; fill it "9 eh OFuancet 
. ‘ R . We have a beautiful new 48-page catalogue which we will be Nav 
with Devoe things —oil and water glitd to send you Jree, upon application. Write for it today. _— 





colors, brushes, canvas, board, papers; 
whatever you need. They are made 
to fit the spirit of the day; you'll 
find them so, when you use them. 


Somewhere near you is a reli- RGINIA F{OT 2,500 feet elevation. Open all the year 


able dealer to supply you with Waters, Baths, Hotels and 


Devoe sketching things. If you SPRINGS Scenery nowhere equalled 


Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Japanese Tea Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 


Famed for its Beautiful Scenery 


The Old Hickory Chair Co., Dept. E-6, Martinsville, Ind. 











can’t find him, send to us. 


Complete catalogue on request of Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street, Chicago 


allows stop-over at Covington., Va, on through tickets for 
side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at offices 
C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 





THE NEW HOMESTEAL 


} , , .: DS ; , Hot Spri v 
New York Kansas City FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 























Because of Our Belief in Standard” sanitary plumbing fix- 
tures, a belief, backed up by our knowledge of their quality 
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and dependability, their sanitary excellence and beauty, 


protect the purchaser with a positive guarantee, which is 
not alone an assurance of quality but of long life and service. 


T is important to you that you should 

know this guarantee—that you should 

protect your home with it—by making 
sure that every fixture which goes into your 
bath room, kitchen or laundry bears it. 
does not mean fixtures which are 
“Standard” but which do not bear the guar- 
If the guarantee label is not on 
the fixture it is not a “Standard” guaranteed 
fixture, but an unworthy substitute posing as 


antee label. 


the genuine. 


“Standard” guaranteed fixtures cost no more to 
install than others—the difference in purchase 
price is very small—but they carry the assur- 
ance that, once installed, they will give a life- 
time of service and that they will not have to 
be thrown out because of unnoticed imper- | 


fections when first bought. 












said to be 


There are two « “Standard” G 
anteed Baths—the G 1 Gold J] 
Bath and the Red and Blac k J ibe LB 

The Green and G 
enameled. It is guaranteed f f 
‘The Red and Black |] el Bath 

It is guaranteed for tv 


That 


enameled. 


If you would avoid dissatisfaction 
pense, install a guaranteed fixture, eit 
Green and Go Label Bath, ot 
and Black Label Bat! 
you ‘wish to pa 


Guard against substitutes trading on ot 
and reputation. They must have the "§ 
guarantee label to | All 
purporting to be of r make are 
| unless they bear 


Our Book, ‘‘ Modern Bathrooms’”’ 
in the planning of a bathroom. 


is a great he 


rooms are shown—with floor spaces requir 
—costing from $78. 00 to $600. 00 (comp! 


Sent free for six cents postage anywh 


> 


Dept. S. Pittsburgh 


Showrooms and Branch Offices 








Hot Springs, Ark. 

Denver, Col. 

West Haven, Conn. 

Washington, D. C. 
acksonville, 

Atlanta, Ga. 





Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Portland, Me. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Many mode 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy 
skilfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 30 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Portland, Oregon. 
Philadelphia, Pa 
812 N. Broad St. 


which has been 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
2801 Locust St. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 

4246 FifthAve 
Providence, R. I 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
London, England 
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sectional bookeases in oak, a desk and a library 
a sort of almost black mission finish and 
some rocking chairs with black and dark brown 
Quite a mixture, I know, but I 
we shall have to use them for the present. 

Phe dining-room opens from the living-room with 
simply a wide arch between. Should we use a 
screen or portiere there or neither? This room is to 
have the same finish as the living-room. Should 
the rugs and curtains be the same? There is a 
built-in buffet and eight windows, six of them 
casement. 

Upstairs the woodwork is all to be silver gray 
lack lustre. What shall I do with the floors — use 

tain, natural finish, or matting? 

The furniture in one room is to be Circassian 
walnut, in the second, mahogany. In each of these 

bedstead will be dull brass. In the third 

the furniture will be white enamel. We 

sught we would leave the walls for the present 

the natural color of the rough plaster and tint 

next summer when the man of the house will 
ive time to do them himself. 

W ‘ee it I want to know about mostly is treatment 
f floors, rugs, curtains, cushions, bedspreads, 
te., and I need very definite information. 

The stairway comes down into the living-room 
What shall I do with it and the upper hall? You 
d to use white shades. Should they be white 
some other shade inside? Should 
they be used on the casement windows too? What 
hould I do with the bath-room floor? It is a small 
room with white plaster walls. I see that I have 

ked you not so much for schemes as for informa- 

on on particular points. E. C. B. 


We think it a wise plan to leave your walls as 

have planned. are ready to paper 
e shall be happy to give you such 
floors all over the 


table in 


leat her seats. 


suspect 





sides or 





When you 
tain them, w 


help as you may need. The 


house we would stain a brown, yellow brown, not 
lbrown. They will then need waxing and rubbing 


1 smooth finish. You will find the brown for 
In regard to 


would use a 


the floor better_than Flemish green. 
he rugs, for the living-room we 
earth rug in front of the fireplace and a nine by 
twelve rug in the center of the room, unless you can 
advise three 
yne for fireplace and two others to run crossways 
These in rich dull colors will be attrac- 


ifford oriental rugs. If so, we would 


of the room. 
tive with your floor and woodwork. 

called 
irt rugs,” in two colors. We think for your 


wr dining-room, we prefer the Scotch rugs, 
lining-room a blue and green rug would be attrac- 
e. The outside curtains could be of changeable 
The net curtains against 
lass can be cream net or white, as you choose. All 


blue and green material. 
not to be 
are very useful. White 
are much used now. The 


windows but casements need shades 
ised always, but often they 
yr ivory colored linen 
exterior of the house has to be taken into considera- 
i The outside color ot 





in deciding on shades. 
may demand a darker shade to look well. 





, you will find an olive green shade will not 
interfere with the treatment of your rooms, as that 
color combines well with everything. Some find it 
necessary to have shades on the casement windows. 
They are put nearest the glass on the rollers and 


The 


tains come next on a small rod and hang to 


can be rolled out of sight entirely if wished. 
net cur 
the sill. They are opened in the center and draw 


easily to one side, but must be sheer and usually 
With large windows where one 
has a view outside to consider, the net would often 
Outside of the net and 


hanging to either side from another small rod placed 


cover the glass. 


be drawn to either side. 
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“Doors Without a Fault’’ 


—Architects and builders unite in praising 
the beautiful designs and faultless con- 


































| struction and workmanship of 
| 
a os ss 
| 7 MORG 
: ; yy 
. 3 
; : | ' Best for Residences, Apartments, Offices, 
iE Bungalows, or any building. 
me j Pi : Morgan Doors are light, remarkably strong 
: | | tk and built of several layers of cross-grained wood, 
) pressed together with water-proof glue, making 


shrinking, warping or swelling impossible. 
Veneered in all varieties of hard wood—Birch, 
plain or quarter-sawed red or white Oak, brown 


Made in Sweden 


| Ericsson Venetian Blinds | | | 





In our new book—‘*The Door Beautiful’’—Morgan 
Doors are shown in their natural color and in all 
styles of architecture for interior or exterior use, and 
it is explained why they are the best and cheapest 
doors for permanent satisfaction in any building. 

A copy will be sent on request. 
Architec ts Descriptive details of Morgan Doors 
may be found in Sweet's Index, pages 702 and 702, 


\ Ash, Mahogany, etc. 
The only Imported Venetian Blind on the market. |W Morgan Doors are the highest standard of door 

! Ericsson Venetian Blinds assure comfort and privacy. | i quality; made in one of the largest and most progres- 

> Answer the purpose of an awning, shade and shutter, \} sive factories in the country. 

thereby saving expense. | _Each Morgan Door is stamped “MORGAN” 

‘ Slats are made thinner than on domestic blinds, there- | | which guarantees quality, style, durability and satis- | 

fore they occupy just % the space when raised. faction. You can have them if you specify and insist. | 
} 
| 


Hung as easily as a roller shade and operated with 
a patented adjuster that makes them more convenient 
| and satisfactory than any other blind. They will not get 
out of order. } 
Made in all sizes and colors for windows, summer 
porches, etc. 

We guarantee satisfaction or money will be refunded. 
























































































































Prices and further information on request. soe ie ee oa D Prime any Bete | 
“ ‘ str utec uv 4 oor Company, ic 
; Ask for booklet D. \) Morgan Millwork Company, Baltimore, d — 
: SWEDISH VENETIAN BLIND co, ) Handled by Dealers who do not substitute. 
" 1123 Broadway New York, N. Y. L 
| 
] _— 
aren, HH 
ae WHI 
a | | \| Fasten the Shutters 
<I >> | e o 
UNDERGROUND Garbage Receivers | y From Within 
™ i " Don't chill the room with winter's icy blasts. Don’t 
r UNDERFLOOR Refuse Receivers | 4 fill it with summer's dust and dirt 4nd don’t get 
J | yourself soaking wet from spring and autumn rains 
q UNDERGROUND Earth Closet Va errcidan the wlalow tein tiaaeenen, Th 
ee 4\| Mallory Shutter Worker 
t ; 
These solve the back-yard nuisance | V4 ¥ 
Si arrangement whereby you simply turn the handle on 
- SOLD DIRECT | VA she anions casing inside and the shutters open or close to 
r ; é ‘ angle you may desire No slamming or breaking of 
Send for circular on each | | / Frome = the Mallory Shutter Worker holds the blind rigid in 
” any position. Their convenience makes them a necessity in every 
a C. H. Stephenson, Mir. | house, Hundreds of testimonials. Write for descriptive matter, 
\ 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. MALLORY MANUFACTURING CO., 516 Broad Street. Flemington, N. J. 
n : : 
e SAAN AANA OOKRNAAATTA A 
“ . 
Make the Selection of Hardware a 
, PERSONAL Matter 
Tr | Y . . . * 
_— Taenstadaraal No detail connected with the building or remodelling of a home 
A Sanitarv Necessity for Camps Refuse Receiver is of more importance than the selection of the hardware trimmings. 
e | Mak es senene , » : Enclist 
Make this a personal matter. If your new home is in the English 
Place Your Fl Where They 7 : 3 Bay 
. ace four owers ere ey half-timbered style choose a hardware design in keeping—if it is of 
Can Be Seen the Colonial type make your selection accordingly. 
e To | 
e Have you more flowers than you can dis- 
play wellon your porch or in the house? | 
e Here’sa device that takes only a little oa yaN me GS EF | | 
room, but shows every plant off 
\- beautifully. It will not tip, oer 
blow over, or break down, even 
rt » ad under a weight of 500 pounds. + . 
l. Has holders for 25 plants. Place | A t t H dw 
‘ for jardiniere at top. r 1S 1c ar are 
) - ss 
y rolv ; ; ' ; F 
t a offers you a wide choice of patterns. Every period and stvle of 
it ee ES GaP Architecture is adequately represented by several exclusive designs 
curely braced: xalvanized and | ‘The SARGENT line is famous for its high decorative value, for 
3. -namelec 4 ot rust s : See aititen FT 
3 ee tee t its superior quality and durability. The 
d be turned to lizht, hence none 
become “drawn.” Mounted on 
1e castors and iseasily moved. Has 
sprinkling attachment Our | 
oO b og willinterest you. Write Book of Designs—Se nt Free 
today for a copy. . 
W Prices: : . ‘ omnaiy > PAT 
“ Seen with holders fer 40 lente, 06.00 | will prove to you the compreh nsiveness ot SARGEN I Hard- 
With pots $2.00 extra per set. } ware. Over seventy designs are pictured. The Colonial Book 
1e Seven Sage Seen seer Perea. —also tree—is of rare interest. Both sent on request. 
F yoiaht paid east of Hitecteston! pari 
, ne reign o river allowed on points 7 
n and, fregaht fa river aatowed ony | HT] SARGENT & COMPANY, ™ ££9%480,5T 
d order ; 
" ECLIPSE NOVELTY WORKS 
On the Lawn, Porch, or Indoors Pulaski, Pa. Sowe cae 
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Send at once for this 
new Whittall b@klet 
Its free 
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ORIENTAL 
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A\MERICAN ! 
RUGS a 
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“I"HIS attractive booklet contains interesting 
descriptions of Oriental rug designs, with 

beautiful illustrations of their American made 

reproductions. It gives helpful ideas and sug- 

gestions for floor coverings. 

Sent promptly on request. 


M. J. WHITTALL 


Department H.H. 
WORCESTER MASSACHUSETTS 
Established 1880 




















AGENTS wanted 


We want reliable agents to represent us everywhere. Here is an opportunity to make 
good money, by taking subscriptions for a magazine tnat will sell on sight. Write today. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY, A. M. Minnick, Circulation Manager, 246 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il 




















PICTURESQUE CAMPS, CABINS, AND SHACKS 
Price by mail, $2.00 
A New Book of 4o origina! and | for Cl 
Log and Slab Cabins, etc. This book y g t. O 
be built for between $350 and $1,000. | d 
New Book of Bungalows. |: 
istic book, containing designs for one and ind B 
in various styles from $1,000 up. 
Picturesque Summer Cottages, Vol. Il! 
at tad mail, $1.00. Designs for stone and rus 
Picturesque Suburban Houses. Price by mail $2.00. New artistic and origina! de 
houses. Colonial = E Sone styles, from $3,000 up. Estimates and full descriptions 
. HOLMAN, Arcuitect, H-1020 CuHestnut Sr., PuHitavecenia, Pa 
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tle higher is the drapery curtain, which really 
gives the room its most decorative object. It hangs 
either side in straight folds to the sill or base- 
board. Where there are several windows together, 
drapery hangs only from the outside windows, 
und a ruffle of the silk or goods, two feet wide hangs . 
cross all the cluster of windows at top. The 
lrapery curtains take the shade of the wall. Al 
hough you leave the wall in plaster you probably 
decided’in your mind what color would be 
ractive. We think you will find your dining- 
room very attractive in green and blue. The wall 
can be covered two-thirds up in green or blue bur- 
lap, and that “battened”’ with your weathered 
green wood, and above that a green and blue frieze 
Then you will find the rug and curtains we have 
nentioned will finish your room in a very attractive 
inner 

Between the door of living-room and dining 
room, we would place portieres of green arras cloth, 
which will finish the scheme of the dining-room and 

well with the woodwork of the living-room 
We would advise making the walls of your hall and 
g-room the same —a grayish-green in light 
and we think curtain material can be found 
match it or contrast with it. A material could 
found in the gray-green groundwork with rich 
colors, which would make cushions for your window 
seats and any willow or rattan chairs you might add 
These colors with the rugs give a bright tone to 
room. These walls take old prints and water- 
lors well, framed the same weathered green as 
yur woodwork. 

In speaking of rugs, the Anglo-Persian and 
Franco-Persian are French and English copies of 

> orientals and some of them are very good. The 
quality is good and they wear well. They cost 
from forty to sixty dollars. 

In regard to the furniture, you can have your 
bookeases stained dark to match the library table 
und chairs. Then you would need a sofa and two 
armed wicker chairs stained the shade you choose 
for your wall. 

In regard to the stairs, if you need a covering, 
use a narrow runner in oriental colors. For floor 
of bedroom we would have the same shade of 
brown as the lower floor. The rugs we would have 
of the colors decided on for each room. They come 
of hand woven cottons any color at a dollar a yard 

yard wide. It takes three for a room, or one 
large one 

Use curtains of light colored dimity or cretonne 
or plain linens trimmed with colors, drawn back 
on rods. They are now much in vogue and spreads 
ure made to match. 


ROOMS IN A FLAT 

Will you please suggest color schemes for paper 
ing three rooms in upper flat. Front room is 15 x 22 
feet, has two large south windows and one west 
Ww oodwork ivory ‘white, floors painted mahogany, 
ceiling 12 feet. A velvet carpet made into rug has 
elortnen of tan and two shades of green. Furniture 
walnut and mahogany, chairs upholstered in very 
dark green leather. I have three good etchings in 
white frames with gold trimmings. Can I use these 
is they are? This sitting room opens into dining- 
room with sliding doors. What color and kind of 


drape can I use here? 


The dining-room is 15 x 15 feet, woodwork and 
floors the same, two west windows, mahogany 
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THE JULY 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


will contain— among other features: 








THE ART OF THE SMALL HOME, by Charles H. Cheney 


illustrations. 
THE IRIS GARDEN, by Elizabeth Bootes Clark, Landscape Architect. 
MISTAKES IN BUILDING, Py Laura Hays Fuller. 
TWO PAGES OF PERGOLAS AND TEA HOUSES. = 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE EARLY XVIII. CENTURY, by Virginia 
Robie. 


PICTURES AND PLANS OF SEVERAL LOW COST HOUSES. 


, with eighteen 





THE SHOPPING GUIDE. THE HOME GARDEN. OLD CHINA. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
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Wedding Silver 


Gorham Silverware of today will 





be even more appreciated by future 
enerations than the heirlooms of the Y 
post ore by the present generation. A 
No investment thet can be made will t 


produce greater dividends in immediate 
pleasure and future satisfaction than a 
iece of silver handicraft beoring the 


Gorham merk 


Aside from its intrinsic value Gorham 
Silverwore, offered by leading jewele ns, 
has the distinction of representing the 
perfection of the Silversmiths’ Art at 
this period of Americen History. 


The ownership of a piece of Gorham 
Silverware will mean as much to future 
Senerations os the ownership of an ‘old 
master” means to the Art lover of today. 


he Gorham Co. 


Silversmiths 


New York 


GORHAM SILVER POLIS“ - THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 

















In This Charming House 


All the windows are CASEMENTS, 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and relock his sash in any position, and 
he does NOT have to open the screens. 


Our Beautiful FREE Booklet ‘‘B’’ Tells Why 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CoO. 
154 Washington Street, Chicago 
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furniture, dark red rug with black, old rose, and 
vellow colorings. I have a couch in this room; 
suggest color for cover and pillows. Have écru net 


irtains with cluny insertion and edge at all 


} 
Windows 


The bedroom opens off dining-room and is 12 x 
», light oak finish woodwork and floor, walnut 
irnishing, red carpet with garlands of flowers. I 
ive a green rug with pink and yellow flowers 


stored. Had I better use it? This room has two 


est windows, a closet, and two doors and none 
e same height. I will remove closet door. Please 
iggest curtains for same, also for iron folding bed 


that I expect to use. This room I know is a prob- 
em but I will be most grateful for any suggestions 


yu make. There are so many different ideas and 


suggestions in our family that all voted to leave it 
to you 5. P. B. 


We would suggest for the walls of the front room 
» golden brown with deep cream ceiling. Your 
tehings will look well on the brown. The frames 
san be made ivory white to match the woodwork 
f the room. Your éeru net curtains will also look 
vell with the brown. Between the sitting-room and 
ining-room use portiéres the same shade of your 
ills. Have dining-room walls green. We enclose 
umples of silk the shade of green that would com- 
ne with your other rooms. Have two-toned 
uper if you like, or have your paper plain two 
hirds height of room and then use for upper third 
yme of the beautiful frieze papers that have the 
solors of your rug. In that case have your sofa 
overed with plain green and your pillows covered 
vith some of the shades of the frieze. 

In regard to the bedroom opening out of the 
lining-room we should advise a deep old blue, with 
vhite ceiling, curtains and coverings of all kinds 


made of the beautiful Japanese cotton crépe in blue 


nd white. As for the rugs in this room, we would 
ry them all and select the best. If they could be 
lisearded and a simple rug in one or two colors 
ound it would be more satisfactory 








THREE ROOMS 

The dining-room is papered in green and white. 
he sitting room has oriental rug, with some green 
nit. The hall has bronze green rug, or we have an 
vriental rug to match the sitting-room we could use 
1 it. We want a new rug for parlor. Would you 
idvise green? Would rather not have oriental. 
What shade of paper will we use for parlor, sitting- 
room and hall? Sliding doors between parlor and 
all, also between sitting-room and hall, are always 
ypen, making the three look almost like one room. 
We wish to put curtains between parlor and hall. 
What kind should we get? 

The furniture in sitting-room is oak with a couple 
f wicker chairs, the parlor furniture is mahogany. 
They are large rooms. Would it make them look 
0 low to have drop ceiling of 18 inches? M. a. 


It would be well to decide on a scheme of color 
r the three rooms — the same color though in 
lifferent tones. We would suggest brown —a 
rolden brown for the sitting-room, with yellow in 
ining-room. The parlor could take a deeper brown 
nd the hall could have a paper of two tones or three 
mes. All the ceilings could be cream, a deep ivory. 
We would not advise a drop ceiling, but rather, if 
yu want that effect, one of the beautiful friezes 
hat are used now, always remembering the blend- 
ng or harmony of shades. 
We would advise the same rich tones though 
irker for the rugs. Your oak and mahogany will 
ok well with these backgrounds. 
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A GROUP OF SIX COTTAGES 








N traveling up and down on the trains of 

the Harlem division of the New York 

Central Road, if you have time enough to 

look up from your paper just after you 
pass the Bronxville station you will see on 
your right scattered about in a picturesque 
way a group of charming little houses shut 
in on every side by the green covering of the 
hills. It is a place which vou long to see, so 
much so, indeed, that 
if you are an archi- 
tect or an artist vou 
will get out at the 
next station (unless 
your business is very 
pressing) and walk 
back for a close in- 
spection of them. 
You will be well re- 
paid; there is a green 
bowl-shaded hollow, 
with a winding road 
leading through it; 
and facing these 
roads at all angles to 
each other, in the 
most picturesque 
way conceivable, are 
six fascinating little 
cottages, in a general 
way alike, and yet 
each distinctive and 
out of the ordinary. 
The place appeals to 
you at once and you 
fancy that some little 
band of people, par- 
ticularly congenial, 
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By AYMAR EMBURY II because of ingrained prejudice against it. 
Realizing that while the annoyances of the 
railroad had been done away with, people of 


After the present owners of Lawrence | large means would nevertheless prefer other 
had developed their property they found 1 sites, but its accessibility to the station 
there was one small piece of land which would make it attractive to people of smaller 
tracted no one. This was a depressed | means providing rentals could be kept low. 
tion, one side of which ran along the railr \s the land was almost worthless for other 
track, and because in the center it lay ven purposes the owners could afford to figure it 


in at a small price. 
and by building in- 
expensive houses on 
small plots could 
make the proposition 
sufficiently attrac- 
tive to overcome the 
sentimental dis- 
advantage of living 
near the railroad. 
Lawrence Park is 
one of the most 
delightful residential 
suburbs of New 
York, and it was not 
considered good 
policy to erect the 
usual type of cheap 
|, \{ houses, which could 
/\} be let to anyone, 


‘ 


lowering the char- 
acter of the neigh- 
? borhood and depres- 
_—< sing the value of the 
— = restof their property. 
“=> ~ but rather to build 
-.e houses so distinctive 

= and so charming, 
that they would ap- 


o- 


have set apart for A House at Lawrence Park. William A. Bates, Architect peal to people whose 
themselves this pleas- taste and intelligence 
ant place and settled there together. You low, and the noise and dirt and smoke of t would make them desirable neighbors for the 
will probably be as surprised as I was to trains was a great nuisance, nobody want colony of artists and writers which have 
learn that the case is far different, and that it. They say, however, that since the 1 made Lawrence Park famous. Very wisely, 
these cottages were built more or less as a road was to be electrified its most objectio1 then, the owners did not divide the property 
real-estate speculation by the owners of able elements would soon be done away with, by straight roads and build box-like habita- 
Lawrence Park to give some value to an_ yet the public at large would be for a | tions of characterless design, but employed 
almost worthless piece of property. time loath to build near a railroad tra skilful architects to design six quaint and 
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attractive dwellings. How successfully this 
scheme was carried out can be seen from 
the photographs accompanying this article. 
The employment of three different archi- 
tects, Messrs. William A. Bates, Wilder «& 
White, and Kenneth How was in itself in 
the nature of an experiment, since it was 
doubtful as to whether a harmonious group 
could be produced in this fashion; but the 
architects worked in sympathy with each 
other, choosing the modern development of 
the English farm cottage as a motive, and 
each was developed to fit its particular site, 
embodying its own architect’s ideas. Any 
tiresome uniformity was thus obviated, while 
at the same time the very important princi- 
pal of regard to design of the house next to 
it was maintained. We find too often in a 
comparatively new settlement such as is 
Lawrence Park, that while each house may 
be in itself of merit, as a group they lack 
character. You will find a colonial house, an 
English house, and an Italian one rubbing 
elbows and each looking exceedingly awk- 
ward and out of place in such close proximity 
to alien surroundings. It is true that we 
have in America at last achieved a certain 


A House at Lawrence Park. 





House for the Meadowdale Co., Meadowdale, Bronxville, New York 
Kenneth G. How, Architect 


national style, even when it is expressed in 
the most widely different ways; and the 
American idea of colonial, English and 
Italian houses is widely different from that of 
their original designers. Admitting this, to 
blend such utterly unlike elements into a 
single composition is a test of extreme skill, 
and when no attempt whatever is made by 
the owner of one house to produce something 
which shall not conflict with those of his 
neighbors, but rather to emphasize his own, 
the result is one oftentimes of indescribable 
confusion. We Americans are apt to overdo 


the expression of our individuality; it is 
possible to be individual and remain in har- 
mony with our neighbors. So it is possible 
to build houses which have a personality as 
real as that of the owners, and also like their 
owners have a certain regard for the pro- 
prieties. I have often noticed that a woman 
wearing a dress of marked color avoids, wheth- 
er consciously or unconsciously, proxim- 
ity to other women whose clothes would 
clash with hers, nor does she sacrifice any- 
thing of her own taste in so doing. Against 
a neutral-tinted group the dress may be as 





William A. Bates, Architect 


bright as she pleases, and in a group of bright 
dresses in harmony with hers there would be 
no false note. And we should consider our 
houses from somewhat the same standpoint; 
if we want a house of peculiar or marked 
characteristics let us choose a setting in the 
the midst of unobtrusive neighbors, or with 
those which arein sympathy. It is this sense 
of fitness rather than any unusual quality of 
design which has made this little group so 
excellent. The houses are each in them- 
selves delightful and as a group unsurpassed, 
and it is hard to say which is the best. Each 
was built at a cost of about $6,000 beside 
the grading, road building, decorations, etc., 
and each forms a very complete little home 
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with living-room, dining-room, three or four 
bedrooms and a maid’s room. 

We have many people, especially in the 
professions, whose education and training 
have led them to appreciation of excellence 
which is unsatisfied by the commercial 
dwellings in which most of them have to 
live. Artists, magazine people and teachers 
find in these houses exactly what they want, 
congenial society, easy access to business, 
houses of artistic merit, and low rentals; a 
combination not, so far as I know, attainable 
anywhere else in the vicinity of New York. 
The character of our real-estate operations 
has been immensely improved in the last 
few years; Lawrence Park and Woodmere 
are the most notable examples of it for houses 
of moderate cost, while the really beautiful 
houses erected by the Hewlett Bay Company 
on larger pieces of property, and which are 
finished complete with planting and gardens, 
are a new departure. It seems strange that 
more real-estate people have not had the 
wisdom to employ capable architects and 
develop their property along these lines. 
The Hewlett Bay Company has had no dif- 
ficulty in selling their properties for prices 
in the neighborhood of $25,000 and when 
one considers the enormous number of people 


‘ 
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A House at Lawrence Park. 
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ho are every year coming to settle in the 
neighborhood of our large cities or moving 
rom the cities to the country about them, 
ind who want their houses complete at once, 
t does not seem surprising. I suppose that 
there have been built around New York in 


the last five years housing for at least fifty 


housand families by speculative real-estate 
lealers, and there are probably not a hundred 


really good houses in the lot, these con- 


entrated for the most part at Hewlett, 
Woodmere and Lawrence Park. Of them 
ll, these six little houses at Lawrence Park 
re the only ones which occur to me at this 
noment as deliberately adapted to the large 
lass above spoken of, whose taste and ap- 
preciation demand something good. With 


Chicago I am not so familiar, but I have been 


id that the beautiful residences at Oak 
Park, Kensington, and others of the Chicago 
uburbs have been built especially for their 

cupants and that the real-estate companies 

ve done little to cater to this taste. This 
yntinued condition of affairs cannot long 
tinue. The American public is constantly 
nproving in its appreciation of the beautiful, 
nd its demand for artistic worth is becom- 
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Wilder & White, Architects 
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ing as insistent as the requirement for com- 
fort. We are as a nation longing for artistic 
expression beyond any other country in the 
world, and the visible expression of this 
growth of taste is the popularity of the splen- 
did magazines devoted to the dweller in the 
country house. 

What the owners of Lawrence Park have 
done must sooner or later be the customary 
development and not the extraordinary one, 
and should the public voice its requirements 
directly to the real-estate dealers in its search 
for houses, the date of this accomplishment 
would be measurably advanced. 


RAFFIA 


AFFIA, the strong and flexible fiber 
of the Raphia Ruffia palm of Mada- 
gascar — an abominable habit of 
spelling it ‘“‘raphia”’ deserves stern 

discountenance — was first imported in con- 
siderable quantities for use by nurserymen in 
tying up their stock, and later became widely 
popular in basket-making, used commonly 
over a basis of rattan and worked with a 
coarse needle. Other material, such as sweet 
grass, straw, or reeds, will also serve as 
a basis, says Handicrajt. Beautiful effects 
are obtained by using raffia of various col- 
ors. The capacity for invention in design 
is infinite, and varied artistic results are thus 
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Plans of House Shown on Opposite Page. 


secured. Good crafts- 
men wisely discourage 
the use of aniline dyes 
in raffia work as in 
other things. How- 
ever well they may 
look in the plain mass, 
it seems to be a pecu- 
liarity of aniline colors 
that they will not 
blend well, but clash 
most discordantly 
when brought to- 
gether. So, while 
primitive people are 
now ruining the quality 
of their products, once 











House of A. C. Lamb, Esq., Meadowdale, Bronxville, New York 
Kenneth G. How, Architect 


cause so easily obtained, there is among 
handicraft workers a wholesome insistence 
upon native dyes. This tendency has a 
delightful aspect in the revival of much old- 
time lore relating to dye-stuffs — taking the 
craftsman out into the woods and fields and 
teaching him the color-secrets contained in 
leaves, roots, and barks of many a growth 
valued for such qualities by our forebears. 
And now we see that the softness, richness, 
tone, and delicacy of colors thus obtained 
cannot be rivalled by any modern achieve- 
ments of the chemist, and are consequently 
well worth all the trouble taken to secure 
them. At Deerfield the same person who does 
the dyeing of linen for the needle-workers 
dves the raffia for the basket-makers, with 

















so beautiful, by the admirable results in fine-toned reds, yellows, 
use of aniline dyes, be- greens, blues, and good strong black. 
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NDIVIDUALITY IN IN- 
TERIOR DECORATION 


IMPLICITY and sincerity shouldform By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS ° ldess of the ancient Greeks, heroic in size, 


the keynote of the interior of our ereated to be worshipped in the dim silence 
homes. If the inside of a house is f a great temple? Its only justification 
pretentiously elaborate or if it does not suggest its owner's eems to be that ng of beauty is an excuse in itself. Perhaps, 
individuality, it is an obvious failure. Try to turn your house f the room were e enough to contain a statue nine feet high. 
into a haven for rest and work and recreation, make it a real home But what is left 
not an imitation of a museum or a small-sized Waldorf-Astoria, and the beauty of 
it cannot fail to prove attractive. gure, after it 
That keen critic and clever novelist, Mr. H. G. Wells, quickly een reduced 
sensed the esthetic stagnation that comes from shutting out new seventh of it 
ideas and attempting to live in the past, even at its best. Do not be tended size? 1 
afraid to exchange old lamps for new, if they give a better light. mug reductiot 
Comfort and convenience should never be sacrificed for the sake -ommonplace 
of following worn-out precedents or of exhibiting a forced admira- cature of the 
tion for “high art.’’ Where we are to live and love and have the juisite original 
best part of our being is no place for any sort of pretense. the more one 
“At the mention of Boston” says Mr. Wells, “I think of auto- preciatesthe bea 
types (photographs of the Victory, 
and then of plaster more one rest 
casts. I do not he profanity of 
think that I shall eing badly 
ever see an auto- lated into a sm 
type again without sheap, plaster ed 
thinking of Boston ion. If one wisl 
I think of autotypes an ornament for t] 
and the supreme piano, why 
masterpieces of select a good co] 
sculpture and paint f one of the small 
ing and particularly Pompeian bronz 
of the fluttering gar- designed purposel 
ments of the Nik« or interior de 
of Samothrace (that ition, or one 
I also saw in little eir modern } 
casts and big and types by well-kn« 
hotographedd from Americansculpto 


Nike of Samothrace 


lew rules apply to all interior decoration, 
ut it is safe to say that practically always 
the floor should be darker than the walls, 
nd the walls darker than the ceiling. 
Whistler first called attention to the import- 
nee of these gradations of light and shade, 
ind cleverly exemplified them in his Chelsea 
1iouse. 

Hardwood floors are the best for all the 
family living-rooms, but often they produce 
in unpleasant effect, because they are not 
stained dark enough. Unless the walls are 
nearly white an unstained floor will always 
be too conspicuous. The best results are 
\btained from using oak and staining it a 
leep Van Dyck brown, such as that of old 
‘black” oak furniture. Rugs should tone in 
vith the floor and not be so light or so dark 
is to make spots which attract the eye. 





Narcissus, from Herculaneum 


every point of view). It is incredible how 
many people in Boston have selected her for 
their esthetic symbol and expression. Always 
that lady was in evidence about me, unob- 
trusively persistent, until at last her frozen 
stride pursued me into my dreams. That 
frozen stride became the visible spirit of 
Boston in my imagination, a,sort of blind, 
headless, and unprogressive, fine resolution 
that took no heed of any contemporary 
thing.” 

A faint perception of the true fitness of 
things combined with even a slight sense of 
humor would help us to see how the sublime \mong others, antique, oriental rugs and 
may become ridiculous. What possible con- modern Irish or Austrian ones come in har- 
nection with a modern drawing-room has a Roman Statuette monious colors. 
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Pompeian Wall Painting 


Of the ceiling little need to be said except that it is generally 
best to keep it white. Italian frescoes and strapped plaster work 
are all very well in their way, but should be adopted cautiously and 
only when called for by a distinctive style of architecture. 

The walls should be treated after the floor and the ceiling, 
each to form part of the same general scheme. Generally as walls 
are intended to serve as backgrounds for various objects, their 
surface should have a certain vibrant quality, sometimes known as 
atmosphere. Both in nature and art this quality is frequently 
perceptible, although it is difficult to define. It exists above all 
in the dreamy perfection of a poetic landscape, and in many repro- 
ductions of such landscapes by artists and craftsmen often intended 
especially for wall decoration. Look at the classic Pompeian 
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Late Renaissance Tapestry 


Gothic 





Tapestry 












































Colonial Drawing-room with Tapestry Wall Paper Colonial 1wing-room with Tapestry Wall Paper 
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Hall in the House of A. C. Potter, Esq., Cambridge, Massachusetts hard Arnold Fisher, Architect 
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Library in the Potter House 





Dining-room in the Potter House 





Dining-room in the House of T. Mott Shaw, Esq., Boston, Mass. 


frescoes and at the wonderful series of Gothic and Renaissance 
tapestries in the New York Metropolitan Museum to see how a 
landscape “motif” was adapted for a background in the classic 
Roman period, during the Middle Ages, and at the time of the 
Renaissance. The same ideas are illustrated in the accompanying 
photographs. Good tapestries hung on walls paneled with dark 
oak made and still make an ideal background. Its decorative 
value is apparent in the photograph of the room recently designed 
by Mr. R. A. Fisher. As a whole and in every detail this room 
will repay careful study. 

Less expensive wall-coverings can also give an effect of atmos- 
phere, if the texture of the surface as well as the color is good. 
Thin Japanese straw-matting in shades of.green or brown, grass- 
cloth in a variety of colors, and the kind of linen used for binding 
books can be applied to the walls and produce the right effect. 





Interior, Designed by Frank A. Bourne, Architect 


Plain plaster, tinted fawn-color when it is mixed or left a grayish 
white, is very satisfactory, especially for bedrooms. Many of the 
finest new houses in England have all the walls, that are not of 
paneled wood, finished in white plaster. 

Paper-hangings, as their name suggests, were originally designed 
as cheap substitutes and imitations for tapestries; a typical ex- 
ample is shown in the photographs of an old Salem drawing-room, 
where the colonial paper is still retained. Such landscape designs 
are superior to the staring geometrical patterns now common, but 
neither harmonize with pictures nor are quite the real thing. 

Curtains seem almost to form part of the walls, and their choice 
does much to make or mar a room. The material used for them 
should be durable, unfadeable, and if possible washable, beside 
being harmonious in color with the other furnishings. For simple 
living-rooms and bed-chambers white hand-made linen — Russian 
or Italian — best answers all these requirements. No trimming is 
needed for such linen curtains, except a line or two of faney hem- 
stitching, an insertion of coarse lace, or a narrow cotton fringe on 
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the inner edges. 


advisable ‘‘Sundour,” 
which comes in a variety of exquisite shades, can be used. 
ductions of old chintzes are valuable for giving a room distinctive 
Pongee is perhaps the best wearing, silk material fo: 


character. 


For more elaborate rooms where more 
a material guaranteed to prove unfadeable 
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color 
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curtains, and will harmonize with almost any color scheme. 


A house belonging to no particular period and furnished with no 
rigid regard to style is often the most attractive. 
may have a genius for adapting themselves to any environment 
but what American man either looks or feels at home in a 
XV drawing-room, for instance? 


tepro 


Loui 
In period houses a non-descript 


American women 


‘“‘den” generally has to be provided as a place of refuge for the men 


of the family. 


The charm of the rooms shown in the photograph of Mr. 'T. Mot 
Shaw’s house on Chestnut Street in Boston is that he has done as 
he pleased about furnishing them, guided only by the rare sense o/ 
beauty, which distinguishes him as one of the best-known of 01 


younger architects. 


after careful observation that one appreciates how cleverly he has 


The general effect is very simple, and it is on 


managed the wall-spaces and arranged the various, unusual pieces 


of furniture that he has picked up abroad to form a harmonious 
The photograph was intended to be of his dining- 
room, but through the open folding-doors we have a delightful 
glimpse of the parlor where the tapestry over the mantel-piece and 
the pine branch arranged in a Japanese vase on a teakwood stand 


composition. 


give just the right finishing touches. 


Sun Parlor, Designed by F. A. Bourne 
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A. Bourne 


equally simple and sincere, are some of the 
Mr. Frank A. Bourne, another noted Boston 
living-room and the sun-parlor explain 
ot need to be told that the fireplace is meant 
to be sat upon. There is no trace of affecta- 
or even of art for art’s sake any- 


1] 
LOW sh 1OW, 


| effect is as pleasing as it is homelike. 


merge the useful in the ornamental, as long 
good for practical purposes. But the truest 
from good proportions, restful coloring, and 
fluous. 











DISTINCTION IN BOOK-MAKING 


HILE to my mind the Italian books of the Renaissance 


possess the highest qualities of style that the world has 
seen, says Mr. Updike of the Merry Mount Press. 


believe it possible to attain much of the same quality in 
almost any manner which a man chooses to adopt. 
nection one should mention Mr. Morris’s 
great distinction and style. 


In this con 
work, which possessed 
One may agree or disagree with the 
conclusions he arrived at, as to which books were the most beautiful 
models in printing, but every printer is in his debt for what he 


I 


taught by his method of composition, his body of color, and the unity 


of effect which his beautiful pages produce. He understood the style 
in which he worked, its capabilities and its disabilities. 


use even of its disabilities in a way that was decorative. 


A quality that makes for style is simplicity; and here again the 


Italian books have much to teach us. They were strictly simple 


depending only on beautiful type, good paper, and a well-propor- 
tioned type-page to produce a very elegant effect. 
Any one can place a great, red, decorated initial upon 


difficult. 


He made 


To gain this is 


page to dazzle tl 


But to produc e 
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oft margins, tv} 
and taste. It ap 
books are withe 
yn, but rather 
I have said 
o Italian books 
one set 
proportion, and 
One finds these 


example - 


and 1 


nave been in bot 
smile self-comp! 


be remembered. 
of typographic 
English 
lessons in style 


printing 


older into a momentary liking for the effect- 
eable and pleasing page simply by proportion 
is a matter which requires study, experience. 
that, as some of the most beautiful 
ration, style does not depend upon decora- 
rtion and simplicity. 

istinection of manner is happily not confined 

the school of Mr. Morris. Nor is it confined 


theref rore, 


le. The worker who saw value of simplicity, 


is existed in all countries at various times. 
old French work — the Estienne’s, for 
German work —terrible as certain periods 
nee and Germany. But if it is the fashion to 

the continental printing of to-day, it must 


es in 


English printing, which is to-day at ‘the head 


ement, has never been so before. In fact, 
ot furnish any interesting or valuable object 
thin the last sixty vears. 








THE HARDY 
BORDER 


By ELIZABETH BOOTES CLARK 


Landscape Architect 











HE hardy flower border in the small suburban place has 
grown in popularity in the last few years and deservedly 
so. In the first place, there are but few suburban lots 
that have space for a formal garden, and in the second, 

the style of architecture of many houses does not call for it 
Formal gardens are expensive in that they demand much more 
than mere plants to round out their beautv. There are the 
system of paths which must be kept well trimmed about the 








edges, if they are gravel, or weil mown if they are grass. There A Border eae e —— — Giving Interesting 
are the so-called garden accessories which are no small item in Se Seas ae oa 








expense. So in a great many cases, if flowers are wished, the 
problem easily solves itself into the hardy border. 





Being the main note of color on the grounds it should be placed earlier. Their care requires considerable skill but this can soon be 
where it can be seen and enjoyed from the veranda or the principal acquired. 
windows of the house. As a foreground to a mass of shrubbery the Standards are good in the background or to accentuate points 
green background is good, but it should be distinctive from the if the border has any distinct or formal outline. Many attractive 
shrubbery, as it is not good artistically to mix shrubs and her- flowering shrubs are now on the market and can be obtained grafted 
baceous plants helter-skelter. Perhaps it is best of all against a or grown to a single stem to any desired height, as wistaria, for- 
hedge or fence in some attractive nook, or following out some other sythia, Japanese snowball, rose of Sharon, flowering plum, lilac — 
curve or line on the grounds. To be useful as well as decorative, either the common or hybrid ones — deciduous azalea, the grandi- 
it could be placed to screen a vegetable garden with plenty of high flora hydrangea, or the highbush cranberry (viburnum opulus) 
shrubs behind. Always arrange to have plenty of green lawn in which would be attractive in flower and fruit. Formal bay trees 
the foreground to give the proper setting. or clipped evergreens in tubs of wood or concrete could be used, 

For an informal hedge or background and one that needs no but the flowering shrubs seem to partake more of the nature of 
pruning, forsythia, Van Houtte’s spirea, Japanese barberry, the the border. 
bush honeysuckles, or any shrub with graceful, pendant branches, As to the preparation of the bed, it is about the same as that 
could be used. If there is a wall or fence behind the border the for shrubs, except that bonemeal is not so necessary. Dig two feet 
space could be arranged for dwarf fruit trees trained against or down and fill in with two-thirds good top soil and one-third well 
upon it. They are decorative both in flower and fruit and bear rotted manure and give a good mulch annually of long manure in 
more perfect fruit than the usual trees. The wall is of course, the fall after the ground is frozen. 
the best if it has a southern exposure as the fruit ripens much If the border is large enough to stand a few of the more refined 


shrubs, all the better, as they lend height and 
relieve any monotony. Standards are good 
for this or some of the roses, not the tea or 
hybrid perpetual class, as they stand alone, 
but some of the sweet briars or moss roses, 
the Austrian copper, although a difficult 
color, or the Harrison yellow. The early fra- 
grant honeysuckle (lonicera fragrantissima) 
is very attractive in the early spring, as also 
the earliest azalea (vaseyi) which has good 
foliage all summer. These shrubs help the 
border in spring when the bulbs are flowering, 
as there is little else to give height except 
the crown imperial. Of this there should be 
one or two clumps irregularly through the 
bed. It has a slight disagreeable odor and 
the bricky red is perhaps not the clearest 
ever seen — although there is a yellow form 
listed — nevertheless its height and early 
blooming qualities make it an excellent thing 
to use with other bulbs. Artists plead for a 
free use of blue in the early spring and we 
have one of the most vivid blues at this time, 
the scilla or old-fashioned squill, and there 
are also hyacinths and chionodoxa. 
A border has three stages — spring, sum- 
. mer, and fall. With the coming of each the 
Showing an Ideal Background for the Border, a Wall Capped with a Close-Clipped flowers available for the scheme grow higher 
Hedge. Observe That There are no Open or Shabby Places and ampler. No border is quite worthy 
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unless a separately considered scheme for each rush of color is 
thought out. In spring almost all flowers will be carpet flowers 
broken only by a few permanent features of the border. The 
edging may be permanent, as box, deutzia gracilis, pzeonies, or low 
roses as Madame Plantier or the drawf Irish hybrids of rosa 
multiflora. 

Too many people try to work out the border in lines, and of 
course generally tall things must be at the back and low in front. 





A Border Flanking a Stepping-stone Path on the Woody 
Part of the Grounds 


But the best way to think out the scheme is in clumps, making 
headlands and leaving bays. The relation of all these groups to 
one another is too big a subject and the best way is to map out the 
several groups; for instance, pink monkshood and evening prim- 
rose behind. straggling over sweet William. Very different in form 
but harmonizing well is the silvery pink Chinese peony and the 
single blue form of the peach-leaved campanula (persicifolia). Al! 
species of campanula group well together and they can be selected 
for varying heights and season of bloom, filling in the foreground 
with some of the dwarf forms. The Chinese bell-flower (platycodon) 
goes well with them, belonging as it does to the same family. 

A beautiful combination for the furtherest background is lark- 
spur and madonna lilies, or Queen Anne’s lace could be substituted 
for the lilies if care is taken to cut off the flowers to prevent spread 
ing. ‘Tiger lilies and white phlox is another combination, and for 
a late blooming effect Japanese anemones blue monkshood, and 
chrysanthemum Bouton d’Or. Baby’s breath (gypsophila), even- 
ing primrose, and campanula pyramidalis is another good combina- 
tion. Shell pink hollvhocks, white phlox, and bee larkspur are 
attractive together. For a particularly bold note use the Spanish 
bayonet (yucca) and red-hot poker either, together or to offset each 
other. Care must be taken in this to select the variety of red-hot 
poker that blooms with the yucca, which is Saundersi, deep coral- 
red in color, changing to chrome-yellow, and beginning to flower in 
June and continuing through August. 

Oriental poppies and festiva maxima ponies are quite stunning 
together. The only drawback of the poppies is that they leave a 
bare space after flowering. It is advisable to plant alternately with 
some late blooming perennial, preferably one, as the marsh mallow 
that comes out of the ground late. Or the white loosestrife (lysi- 
machia clethroides) that blooms in midsummer and has a good 
phlox-like foliage to cover up all bare spaces, and grows to fou: 
feet. For a garden of many colors it is best to use the deep red 
form of the poppy rather than the type which is bricky and some- 
times jars with other colors: there are two, bracteatum and 
Parkmanni. 

No matter how sure one may be of having filled in all bare 
spaces, when the season comes round, many will be found, and 
especially if the garden is young. For this annuals and late bloom- 
ing bulbs should be used. Although manv of the bulbs are tender 


must be lifted ry fall, they repay the care given them. 
made in the last few years in the improve- 
ecially so by American growers. Not only 
have they improve lor, but in vigor also, so that their cultiva- 
tion is as easy as that of the daffodil, due to judicious mixing of the 
riority of the newest seedlings is in the 
ngements of the flowers on the spikes, in 
the wonderful variety and beauty of their 
for planting for a succession of bloom is 
* the first batch, mid-April for the second, 
the third 
vhite hyacinth-like flowers six inches to a 


nd 
Great strides have 


ent or oladioli, al 


eral races r} 
oser, more eleg 
heir larger size, 

colors The best 
tne last week of Mar 
and a fortnight lat 

A bulb which be 


foot down the sten good to fill in with is the Cape hvacinth 
galtonia or hya¢ uidieans). It is more graceful than the 


ordinary hyacinth looms in July, but because of a sparseness 


ls green behind it. It is useful also in that 
partial shade. 

green are important points of the border. 
Columbine, lupin, lbe Japonica — sometimes classed as a 
r flowers have foliage that grows weak and 
Others have naked stems with 
ve them their proper setting, as many of 


I 
f. 


entyv of white 


during the months. 


ng 
little or no foliage 1 


the lily and amaryllis tribe. Therefore, plants with a foliage that 
remains in good co! all the season, but otherwise with fairly 
inconspicuous flowet ould be used to fill in the bare spaces. 

The common asparagus (officinalis) makes one of the 
laintiest foliage eff maginable, is good with cut flowers in the 

se, and is most tive in fruit, a condition which we seldom 
S 1 the vegetal The valerian or garden heliotrope is 
inother good one gh with this the flowers are attractive and 
very fragrant. The ge is bold and of a good green and if reset 
everv three or four 1 it gives an abundance of bloom. Clematis 
lavallei, one of th shrubby kinds, has a large leaf with fine 
coloring and is impo for filling in. 

Meadow rue (th m) has graceful, airy foliage and especially 
so is the variety aquilegifolium. It grows to a good height and is 
vell placed in the ground. Another plant for foliage in the 
background is spike1 iralia racemosa), growing to six feet, with 
large leaves, spike flowers followed by black berries. The 


hemp tree (vitex agnuscastus) is finely cut, 
to use with other flowers, but it is slightly 


rollage ol the chaste 


making a feathery « 





The Permanent Edging of Box, and the Trees Behind Give a 
Cosy Setting to this Border 
ler and ofter If cut to the ground each spring it 





ll form a thick 1 f leaves and flower the same season. For 
riety in foliage the hoary leaves of the speedwell (veronica 
neana) is good e foreground where perhaps many bulbs 
e of the following would be well to use: 
large divided leaves which keep a good 


green throughout t immer 


have been flowerins 
1 


fennel (foeniculun 
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A MODEL INCOME HOUSE 














Charles E. White, Jr., Architect, Oak Park, Illinois 


N income house is a house that 
is built twice as large as you need 
for your own use. You live in a 
portion of the house and rent the 
Roughly speaking that is the 


remainder. 












problem presented by an income house and 
house owners are building them more and 
more. Not every owner cares to invest his 
money merely in a home for his own family. 
He sometimes requires that his home shall 
bring him in a revenue in 


dollars and cents as well as in comfort and 
satisfaction. It is possible to secure this re- 
sult without depreciating the comfort and 
privacy of a home. 

Semi-detached houses have been built in 
England for many years. There are also 
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semi-detached houses in many portions of and, above all things, arrange a path fi here has one finished room in each attic, 
New England. A semi-detached house is the kitchen to the front door so that thus providing a unit of five bedrooms. 
really composed of two houses under one maid may answer the bell without t : This is about the number of bedrooms re- ; 
roof; each house being independent of the an unreasonable number of steps juired for most families. Some of the bed- 
other. Your living and dining rooms will be pl | rooms have wardrobes built in, instead of 

One semi-detached house of two units is toward the outside and your kitchens toy closets. Such a wardrobe need be only two 
considerably less expensive than two separate _ the inside. feet deep, with a shelf at the top. The } 
houses. For instance there is a saving in In these days of gas ranges and imp. garments are hung on hangers underneath. 
excavation, foundation, roof and exterior scientific ideas, kitchens and pantries The wardrobe is very accessible by means 
wall covering and, more than this, there is reduced to the smallest possible comp of two doors. 

a large saving in land. A semi-detached A well arranged kitchen and pantry vw \ semi-detached house, as shown, may be 
house of two units can be built on a much bring happiness to a home quicker than any built for the following prices: 

smaller lot than could two separate houses of other feature of it. Your bedrooms may ; 

the same size. small if they are carefully arranged for 1 Itemized schedule of cost. 

In your semi-detached house, you should furniture and the doors. You should get Mason and exeavating.............. $900 
place your entrances as far apart as possible, windows on two sides of the room in o Carpenter, lumber. and mill _.. 4,500 
so that each family may have the privacy of to secure cross circulation of ait Plumbing.......... 7 400 
a separate house. For the same reason one In a semi-detached house it is neces Painting and glazing 300 
veranda should be somewhat distinct from to pay some special attention to the arrar Electrie wiring... . 100 
the other. ment of the windows so that a windoy Plastering........... . 1,000 

You will, of course, provide a large living- one unit will not look prominently into Hardware 5 150 
room in each house with a good sized fire- window of another Tin work . 140 
place for the burning of wood or coal. The days of experiment in exterior pl: Two furnaces . 300 
Preferably not the gas log. have gone by and plaster has been pro Incidentals 210 

As it is probable that your semi-detached to be an economical, practical, and d sndiaes 
units will be moderate in size, you will want wall covering. Either wood laths or m Total $8.000 
your dining-room to open at one side broadly laths may be employed with good resu 
into the living-room so that a broad vista If metal laths are used, you should obt Two separate houses of this size and type 
will be obtained from one room into the other. the lath that is covered with a good t! would cost $9,000, $4,500 for each, thus a 
This need not in any way detract from the coat of mineral paint, for the plaster is saving in first cost is made, as well as the 
privacy of the dining-room if vou will screen waterproof unless you take means to n saving in the cost of the land. 
your table at meal times with a folding it so, and uncoated lath will corrods These prices are based on present market 
screen which can be removed after the meal wood laths are used they should be na price of labor and material in the vicinity 
is over. inch laths of pine, hemlock, or spruce; ni of Chicago. Prices in country towns are 

Arrange your hall and stairs to give a of basswood. from ten to fifteen per cent lower than those 
simple artistic effect with economy of space The semi-detached house design sho in cities. 

COLOR IN RELATION TO WALLS 
i ( | ¥ 
By JOSEPHINE WELLS RICHARDSON “G- 
EW persons have an adequate appre-_ give iein to the emotions and reveal yo and darkness, yet to the human eye the red 
ciation of the effect upon their daily — self as you choose, but in the drawing-roon vibrations are visible. Thus, it is easy to 
lives of the wall decorations in their and other public parts of the house, understand that there are colors which we 
homes. It is not only their effect cannot be too intimate, vet you must cannot see. 
from an artistic standpoint, but also the personal. for it is your house, not a hotel Next in the scale above red comes orange; | 
psychologic atmosphere which they create which youaretolive. Therefore the atte then yellow, green, blue, and violet. Using 
that makes them of so much importance. should be made to translate into color 1 these facts as a basis of speculation, we are 

The average individual will spend much atmosphere of the life vou live. in your 1 able to form our theories regarding the effects 
time in choosing his architect, months in’ tions with your friends and acquaintan of colors according to their rate of vibrations. 
building his house, and he may quibble for It is easy to appreciate what enorme Naturally our first thought is, if red is so 
weeks over a single antique chair; but when _ possibilities this suggests. In order to hay near to darkness, it is scarcely a color at all 
it comes to decorating the walls, he says: a conclusion from which to speculate regar and should be avoided. But that idea is 
“T will have the drawing-room green; the ing the psychology of colors, it is necess erroneous. There are many things which 
library, brown; the dining-room and my own’ to consider them in their relation to t develop better in the lower lights, and not | 
den, red,” and so on. Then, he will walk spectrum the least of these is the human mind. In 
away satisfied that he has chosen the proper All things have color, and it is not the twilight our thoughts are always free 
colors. accident that their colors exist. Like sour and touch with tenderness our past emotions; 

If the paper-hanger happens to be an color is caused by the velocity of vibration and the coming of night is often a source of 
artistic genius, the house-owner will be of the colors in the spectrum. Red vibrate inspiration. This being the effect of semi- 
satisfied, but even then he will be living in at the lowest rate of speed and violet at t larkness, it must also, to a certain extent, 

a paper-hanger’s house, not his own. highest. But both above and below the be the effect of red. At the same time, red 

A wall should always be a background for spectrum colors are vibrating, which cannot as a light, and red as a background, exert 1 
personality; first your own personality; beseen by thehumaneye. This fact may be a very different effect. Dark red and crim- 
then the personality of your room. In demonstrated by the photographic plat son are most depressing, though people of } 
other words, the rooms themselves should which can be exposed safely to a red lig! very great vitality are often soothed by its low 
express different phases of your character. while any other light destroys it. This shoy vibrations, but it is only when the quality of 
In the bedroom, or the den, where there is that the rate of vibrations is so similar that light is in red that it becomes generally 
is personal privacy, and freedom, you can_ there is no difference in effect between re lesirable. Another supposed effect of red is 
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that of inspiring anger. By the same method 
of reasoning, blue, being at the other end 
of the spectrum, and of a very high rate of 
vibration, has the effect of drawing the mind 
out of the body to a contemplation of higher 
things. It is supposed to be the color of 
freedom, of soaring genius, and of worship. 

But these are only the primary colors and, 
between them, are innumerable combina- 
tions of shades and tones with which to 
express the subtleties of thought, and there 
is no reason why we should not use them as 
intelligently as possible for our own pleas- 
ure and benefit. 

We are never really happy unless express- 
ing our individuality. Therefore, the obser- 
vations of our own particular tastes is, to 
us, of the utmost importance. 

The first thing to consider in decorating 
2x room is the wall. That is, of course, after 
the character and furnishings of a room have 
been definitely determined. The wall is 
the background, therefore it would better 
be neutral. For that reason, pronounced 
colors and patterns should be avoided, as 
they obtrude themselves to the exclusion of 
everything else. We have all seen rooms 
whose walls seemed about to close in upon 
us and crush us and it is always because of 
some nightmare pattern in the paper, or a 
gloomy color. In such rooms we never 
remember what the furniture is like, or who 
its occupants are. The one lasting impres- 
sion received is that we never wish to enter 
it again. 

Nature, being the source of so many things, 
can also be depended upon as an inspiration 
for your color schemes. Your walls should 
take the place of distant trees, the sky, rolling 
meadows, and stretches of sandy beach, or 
what the painter calls the background to a 
picture. The color should be subdued, for 
to the furnishings and people belong the 
interest, just as in nature the flowers and 
near-by trees are the furniture of a land- 
scape. And in that thought is another 
suggestion. The distant trees are just as 
green as those that are near you, yet they 
appear grayer, and grayer, and finally purple, 
as the atmosphere intervenes. Take, for 
example, a room with dark oak or mahogany 
furniture upholstered in leaf-green. The walls 
could be made the color of the distant trees, 
u grayish-green, and such a room would give 
the impression of size and freedom. Or. 
take another room, where there is a rug, per- 
haps, and tapestries of gobelin blue. Blue 
is one of the colors of the sea, and what could 
be more perfect than a background of sand- 
color? You have all the shades from golden 
sands to silver to choose from, according to 
the brightness or dullness of the blue. 

This might be called an impressionist 
method of decorating, and in it, of all people, 
the Japanese excel. The papers and fabrics 
which they produce have always the tints 
of nature, and their effects are invariably 
simple and exquisite. It is not well to use 
the colors of the highest vibrations in their 
purity. They should always be subdued, as 
if by the intervening atmosphere, otherwise 
we should receive nothing but the idea of 
color. 

Each room must be decorated according 


to its use, and the impression it is intended 
to produce upon the mind. A library should 
be quiet, orderly, dignified, and mentally 
stimulating. As thoughts flow more freely 
in the dimmer lights, a color of lower vibra- 
tions should be chosen, such as the duller 
tones of orange, which are the shades of dead 
grass and leaves, the autumn colors. The 
furniture is darker brown, and should never 
be light, for that would strike the eye and 
arouse the objective mind, not the subjective 
sense. These are good wall colors for offices 
in their lighter tones, more dull yellow than 
orange, and a drawing-room with a wall of 
old gold will please people whose pleasure it 
is to converse rather than gossip. 

The music-room might be done in blue, as 
a color stimulating to genius, soft, dull 
grayish blue, like the sky on a moonlight 
night. The furniture could be blackish 
walnut, or ebony, and it could be lightened 
by dull silver, in panels or decorations. In 
such a room a musician would be inspired. 


Dining-room Colors 


The dining-room can afford to use tones of 
red, but never deep red. There is Pompeian 
red, which is a combination of pink and 
brick red, beautiful, under some conditions 
a wonderful background for the gold- 
decorated china and glass-ware, or the silver 
on the sideboard. A pronounced green has 
a little too much of the inspiring effect of blue 
in it to be a good color for a dining-room, but 
a dull greenish brown is good. So, too, are 
ull the lighter shades of leather. The 
material used is of little importance, except 
as it gives the desired effect. Cloth, paper, 
leather, paint, or calcimine all have their 
good points, and each is best under certain 
circumstances. If there is a pattern in the 
cloth, or paper, it should not be of a con- 
trasting color. It should be in the same 
color, or a similar shade, so as to give an 
effect of one general tone. 

Such colors as are mentioned were difficult 
at one time to find in papers and almost as 
much so in fabrics, but each year the ten- 
dency of the manufacturer has been toward 
better and more subtle effects. In large 
cities, where the goods of all the world are for 
sale, almost anything can be bought, and in 
the Japanese stores are usually found the 
most delicate and beautiful colors. But if 
these sources are not at your disposal the 
easiest and most effective form of wall 
decoration is calcimine, and it has numerous 
advantages over all other things. It is 
cheap, hygienic, has depth of tone, and un- 
limited range of color. 

The mixing of color should never be left 
to the workman, and it is just there that the 
secret of success lies. You cannot describe 
colors; you can only produce them, and 
the only way to do that is to take the work- 
man with his bags and cans of dry colors into 
one of the rooms of least importance where 
you wish toexperiment and mix them yourself 
and test them on the wall. When the color 
goes on it is wet, and several shades darker 
than after it dries. The experimenting can 
also be done on a sheet of white paper which 
dries very quickly, but that is not so satis- 
factory. You may not be an artist or even 


artistic, but you know what you want. The 
time is certainly not wasted. Paint is 
capable of more delicate treatment than most 
people imagine. After it has been put on, 
if it is gone over and barely touched with 
the bristles of a stiff brush (you might 
describe it as being patted with a scrubbing 
brush); it removes all shine, and leaves a soft 
surface of apparent depth. 

Much can be done with very common- 
place material. I know of one drawing-room 
in a beautiful country house in the middle 
west, whose owner was not satisfied with anv 
of the ready-made materials at hand, so he 
covered the wall with manilla wrapping- 
paper (it having the desired tint). It har- 
monized with the mahogany woodwork and 
furniture, and the brown tones in the rugs 
and hangings. In this same house the living- 
room, which had a floor made of enormous 
flat stones from the bed of the creek near by. 
bad its walls modeled in relief in that first 
rough coat of plaster which is put on before 
the white coat, and harmonizes with stone. 
All contrasts in a room should be effected by 
means of the furnishings. A picture can 
scarcely be seen on a wall covered by an ob- 
trusively patterned wall-paper. 

All this affects the so-called public parts 
of a house; but the upper rooms can be 
treated differently. There, the same rules 
of neutrality in color and harmony apply, 
but the feeling is more personal. 

The young girl’s bedroom would naturally 
be either blue or pink, according to her pre- 
ference, but those two favorite colors may 
be made either commonplace and crude, or 
remarkably and unusually beautiful. 

Take a shell pink, for example,and imagine 
it at a distance, with an intervening haze. 
[It would assume a grayish tint, and be 
gently reminiscent of the cloudy sunset. 
Not being bright, it would not detract from 
the fresh rosiness of youth, yet it contains 
cheerful warmth and beauty. A college girl 
may find more enjoyment in shades of blue, 
and blue-green, while the mother would take 
pleasure in being surrounded by delicate 
tints of pale mauve and old violet. 

Ceilings can almost invariably be done in 
shades of cream and pale yellow, as these 
colors seem to reflect the light best and be 
least noticeable. 

In rooms with low ceilings the wall decora- 
tions should extend completely to the top, 
thus giving the effect of height, but where 
the ceiling is very high it can be allowed to 
usurp the wall space to the extent of several 
feet, which gives the effect of freedom and 
openness toaroom. Borders usually distract 
the eye, and ruin the simplicity, so they 
should be avoided. The molding can be 
either the color of the ceiling, the wood-work, 
or of the picture frames. 

Walls should never be dark, either in 
actual color or effect, neither should they be 
too light. A sympathetic neutrality tem- 
pered by each person’s individuality is the 
tesult to be desired. 








“So there is to be a divorce,”’ said the woman who 
discusses everybody. “It seems but a little while 
since he asked for her hand.” “Yes,” replied the 
rude man. “He got the hand all right. But it 
turned out to be a misdeal.”” — Washington Star. 
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Veranda of Mr. Perkins’ House, R 
Charles Barton Keen, 


Porch of C. H. Klauder’s House, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
C. H. Klauder, Architect 
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3’ Residence, [ake Geneva, Wisconsin Terrace of C. H. Klauder’s House, ‘* Two Stacks,”’ 
tan & Coolidge, Architects Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 
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LACE IN THE HOUSEHOLD 


OARSE Irish guipure, the much prized 
Russian laces, and the Peasant laces 
of Europe are used, and in many sec- 
tions of our own country, there is a 

revival of the “home-made” lace industry 
to supply the demand for household garni- 
tures. Old women who-hatl thought them- 
selves beyond the earning stage because no 
longer able to do hard work, are now impor- 
tant adjuncts to the bread-winning ranks as 
they sit in sunny windows and pick out the 
patterns they knew in youth. They never 
could use their gnarled fingers to embroider, 
but now that old-fashioned laces have sprung 
into favor, they are taken into account. 
Perhaps this revival in lace began with the 
tatting and its variations in lace wheel work 
in thread, but now knitted and crocheted 
laces for curtains, bed spreads and many 
other bedroom and dining-room accessories 
are in great demand. These laces are used 
to edge the self-colored linen pieces for the 
living-room tables, as squares to protect 
precious mahogany from scars, and in many 
other ways that suggest themselves to orig- 
inal housekeepers. 

Lace as a household or costume garniture 
has always been more in favor abroad, 
especially in England, than with us. Very 
distinct types may be traced among the 
Peasant laces in different European coun- 
tries, and it is among the farmhouses of 
America that a similar originality may be 
found, especially if the grandmother is 
from New England, already many a cher- 
ished “best apron” of these good dames has 
been stripped of its broad band of inser- 
tion and lace edge, that were knitted or 
crocheted beside the evening lamp, and must 
go to satisfy the imperative demand; one 
old lady of seventy has orders enough to keep 
her busy for months. Among the descend- 
ants of German and Swedish settlers were 
many thrify “hausfraus” who believed liter- 
ally the adage, ‘‘Satan finds some mischief 
still for idle hands to do,” and put lace work 
into those hands as a protective measure, and 
from the cupboards of these households rolls 
of fine lace are now being brought forth. 
Filet lace is a fascinating type to make, the 
wife of a famous English novelist spends 
much time in the British museum copying 
patterns from old Filet specimens there, and 
designs from many other famous museums 
will be used when our women ply their 
needles on the porches of summer cottages 
and hotels. Lace makes a charming adjunct 
to a cool bedroom, a spread for the bed, 
crocheted by hand in squares and whipped 
together will be worth while handing down. 
A wide insertion of knitted lace hooked on a 
center of heavy huck and a wide edge of the 
lace on a band of the huck below the inser- 
tion, makes very effective counterpanes. 

The polished oak or mahogany or the dull 
finished mission tables show up the pieces of 
heavy hand-made lace in Vandyke patterns, 
and with a blue bowl of country flowers, are 
as sweet and simple as one could wish. 
Curtains blown in clover-scented breezes 


By L. Mc. REDMOND 


from lattice windows show the same homel 
laces, while many intricate and delicate 
pieces will be worked here in these window 
seats, pieces that will be an important adjunct 
to madam’s dinner-giving next season 

Town, copies of famous laces owned by cel 
ebrated personages, and having a flavor of 


romance in their meshes Heavy orde1 
have already been placed by dealers wit! 
convents, where much of the hand-made lac: 
comes from. 
Irish Lace 

Very handsome center pieces may be made 
like the Carrick Macross lace of Ireland, it is 
déscribed herein as cut work, original designs 
may be made on parchment, transferred to 
muslin, the design joined by stitches and the 
material then cut away leaving a bold effect 
ive pattern, a fern is a favorable motif for 
this work. Various authorities on lace have 
been consulted and some of the fascinating 
history of this fabric is as follows: 

When Priam redeemed the body of Hector 
he offered twelve embroidered mantles and 
a like number of cloaks to the stern and fierce 


Achilles. It is said of a cloak given to 
Telemachus when he is about to leave 


Menelaus, “‘ Beneath the rest it lay divinely 
bright like radiant Hesper or the Gems of 
night.” Penelope in her happier days made 
for Ulysses a robe showing an incident of the 
chase. The celebrated robe purchased by 
Dionysius, the elder, from the Carthagenians 
is the most elaborately wrought article 
mentioned by the ancients. Though these 
ancient works sung by poets have perished, 
nature is the same as in the days of Penelope, 
and moderns can weave as in Ithaca of old 

Lace is the most delicate and elaborate 
of all textile fabrics. None has contributed 
more largely to the elegance and luxuries of 
life. Bornin the convent, used for ecclesias 
tical garments, the first lace was of heavy 
texture, adapted to the solid fabrics then used 
in garments. Then came darned netting 
and cut work, art linen sewed on net (like 
modern Carrick Macross) altar cloths, cover- 
lets, borders, and curtains were adorned with 
lace. Cut work is as follows: A net work of 
threads was attached (usually gummed) to a 
piece of cloth called quintin, made in Brittany, 
and the pattern formed by sewing around 
the parts of the cloth that were to remain, 
with a buttonhole stitch, and cutting the 
rest away. Sometime no cloth was used, 
threads arranged on a frame, radiated from 
a& common center, and the work formed by 
variations of two common stitches ‘into 
various patterns. To this class belong the 
old conventional lace of Italy, often called 
Greek lace, and the finer and more delicate 
geometric patterns of the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Hunting the catacombs for this 
lace was a regular trade in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Sixteenth century ladies occupied them- 
selves with making lace. Patterns were 
copied on sam cloths or samplers, and handed 
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Europe. 


wn. Lace is made of gold, silver, silk, 
tton, and flax, and the fibre of the aloe 
iployed by the Genoese peasants. Instead 
net work sometimes irregular threads 
ercast with buttonhole stitch was used to 
nnect the pattern. Rose point and other 
ieedle made laces of Italy and Spain are 
us united, and so are those old pillow laces 
Flanders and the modern Honiton called 
‘uipure. In some kinds of lace there is no 
yundwork at all, the flowers joining each 
er. In the last century lace made with 
net work or honey-comb ground was called 
‘ounded to distinguish it from that where 
» pattern is united by ties. The pattern 
flower technically called guimp, from its 
mpact texture is either made together 
th the ground as in Mechlin, Valenciennes, 
| Buckingbam, or separately as in Brussels 

| Honiton, where it is either afterwards 
irked into the ground or sewn on, applied. 
ie little raised cord that surrounds the 
uttern is called cordonnet. The open work 
‘fancy stitches are termed fillings or mode. 
‘he upper edge of lace is called picot or 
url, a row of points forming a fringe. The 
ver edge is footing to strengthen the edge. 
oint lace is made with a needle on parch- 
t patterns, pillow lace by the weaving, 
iting, and twisting of threads with bobbins 
the well known cushion which bears its 
me, the principal point laces are the 
cient laces of Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
| the modern lace of France called Point 
\lencon. The pillow laces are Mechlin, 
lle, Valenciennes, Honiton, Buckingham, 
1 many other French laces. Although 
joint, strictly speaking, means needle made 
e, yet it is used {0 desigrate any particular 
unufacture. We say’ Mechlin Point, or 


Honiton Point,~although these are pillow 


ude laces. The English court used Flanders 
ace in great profusion for the ruffs of Eliza- 
th, the falling collar of Charles the First, 
d the whisk of Medicean ruff of his Queen, 


Henrietta Maria, for infants caps, handker- 


iefs, aprons and tops of boots. Underwear, 
l-linen and curtains were joined by seam- 
g lace, all of geometric design. Later 
nd of 17th century}-these were replaced by 
flowing lines of Louis XIV. 
Lace like all the arts reflects its time. The 
ner needle points belong to Italy, especially 
Venice (points in relief to Venice and 
pain) and pillow lace to Genoa. The nuns 
arried the patterns to all the convents of 
Rose is a raised point. Spanish 
e was nearly all used at home for the 
urch. Pillow lace was made at an early 
veriod in the Netherlnads and was one of 
e great sources of the nation’s wealth. It 
is the one industry that survived through 
e Spanish invasion and saved the country 
ym commercial ruin. Every country of 
rthern Europe has learned the art of lace 
king from the Netherlands. Emperor 
‘harles the Fifth had it taught in the schools. 
[here are now nearly a thousand schools in 
‘elgium devoted to its teaching. The old 


Flemish lace is of great beauty and the cut 
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work and points of Flanders were in the 
16th century esteemed with those of Italy. 
The laces of Brussels and Mechlin alone were 
distinguished by their names, the others being 
called Flanders. Lace where the flowers are 
joined by “brides” is usually called guipure, 
used for lace cravats of the 17th century. 
The most celebrated of all manufacturies of 
lace is that of Brussels, noted for the beauty 
of the ground, perfection of the flower, and 
elegance of the patterns. The thread is of 
extraordinary fineness, made of the flax of 
Brabant,spun under ground, contact with the 
air causing it to break, and so fine as almost 
to escape sight, the lace spinner being guided 
by touch. Hand spun thread cost as high as 
£240 per pound and is now but little used, a 
Seotch cotton thread being substituted 
(machine made). Two grounds are employed. 
Needle point is made in segments an inch wide 
and united by an invisible stitch called fine 
joining. It is stronger but three times as 
expensive as the pillow lace and is rarely 
used except for Royal orders. 

In the pillow made ground two sides of a 
hexagonal mesh are formed by four threads 
plaited and the other four by threads twisted 
together, but these beautiful and costly 
grounds are now replaced by machine made 
net, invented by Washer of Brussels, called 
Brussels Net. The flowers of two kinds are 
made distinct from the grounds. In the old 
Brussels lace the flowers were worked into 
the ground. The work is done separately. 
Brussels lace is still called, in France, Point 
D’Angleterre or English Point because in 
1662, alarmed at the sums of money sent out 
of the country for the purchase of foreign 
lace, Parliament prohibited its importation. 
The English merchants, at a loss how to 
supply the laces required by the court of 
Charles the Second and possessed of large 
funds, bought up all the choicest lace in 
Brussels and smuggled it over to England 
where they produced it as English Point, so 
its name was lost and to-day it retains that 
of English Point. 


The Growth of Design 


Upon the accession of Louis XVI the style 
of decoration changed. Curved lines gave 
place to straight and instead of undulating 
wreaths and festoons of flowers stretching 
from one side of the pattern to the other as in 
the rococo period, we have conventional 
designs, ground powdered with stiff detached 
flowers and later by spots, rosettes, ete. Val- 
enciennes is made in west and east Flanders, 
art imported there in 17th century at Ypres. 
A German woman learned the art of lace- 
making from a rabant refugee and taught it 
to the peasant girls. On her tomb is in- 
scribed, “Here lies Barbara Uttman, Died 
14th January, 1575. Whose invention of 
lace in 1561 made her the benefactress of the 
Hartz mountains.” 

France is the special country for lace. It 
was said in 1870 that more was worn there 
than in all the rest of the world put together, 
and half of the lace makers of Europe be- 
longed to France. The only needle-made 
lace is that of Alencon and Argentine (De- 
partment of Orne). Pillow lace, Lille and 
Arras with the various laces of Normande, 


Auvergne, and Lorraine. Colbert’s lace 
makers could not copy the Venetian stitches, 
so invented new ones. It is the most com- 
plicated and elaborate of all fabrics make 


entirely by hand with a needle on parchment 
patterns. 

The pattern is printed on pieces of green 
parchment 10 inches long, numbered in 
order. The pattern is then pricked through 
and stitched to a piece of coarse linen folded 
double. The outline is traced out | two 


threads, fixed by small stitches, 
another thread and needle through the p s 
ment and its linen Che outline ng 
finished, it is passed by another worl to 
make the ground, which is worked <- 
wards and forwards at right angles + he 
border. Flowers are next worked in, then 
the modes or fillings, and other operations 
When completed the threads which unite lace, 
parchment and linen are cut by pass 
razor between the folds of the linen and 


passed vith 


lining 


the great work of uniting the segments is to 
be done by a stitch called assemblage, or fine 
joining. Horse hair is used along the edge 
to give firmness to the cordonnet (onl e 


where it is used). This is the most \ ly 
of all laces. Argentine is often 
for Alencon. There is, however, an essential 


mist 


difference. Flowers are heavier and more 
compact, retaining more of their Ven¢ n 
character, the ground very elaborate 1e 


large hexagonal meshes are worked over with 
buttonhole stitch, giving it great strength. 
It perished with the French Revolut 
Was supposed. to be a coarse variety of Alen- 
gon. It is a lost art 

Valenciennes dates from the 15th cent 


flourished under Louis 14th, reached its 
climax from 1725 to 1780, and fell with the 
monarchy. Its manufacture was ns- 


ferred to Belgium and was a great commercial 


loss to France. It is pillow made, same 
thread being used for ground and flower. 
Meshes are plaited, making it strong and 


durable. City-made lace alone was called 
Real Valenciennes and was remarkable for 
beauty of ground, rich design, and evenness 
of tissue. It is slow to make and costly 
Lille lace has the lightest ground kn 

It is not now produced. Chantilly (De 

ment of Oise) is the center of a district long 
celebrated for black and white laces; was 
established in the 17th century by 
Duchess de Longueville. Flowers l 
ground of same silk, used exclusivel; 
higher classes. Many of its makers wer 
victims of the revolution. Under the ] 
Empire blonde was used. Netherlanders 
introduced lace making into England n 
they fled from the Duke of Alva. Bucl 
hamshire and Honiton in Devonshire are its 
centers. They copied the laces of Lill 

the old days for baby’s caps, now dis 

tinued, and Cluny and Maltese used inst« 

Honiton resembles Brussels; the thread was 


formerly brought from Antwerp. Honi 
owes its fame to its sprigs. They are made 
separately on a pillow, and like those of 
Brussels, were at first worked in and aft 
wards applied or sewn on the ground. A 


veil formerly brought a hundred guine 
The style is now altered, the sprigs and fine 
ground being replaced by modern guipure. 


Lady Arabella Denny, in the middle of last 
century, had lace making taught to the chil- 
dren of Ireland, first in the workhouse of 
Dublin, afterwards schools being established. 
Lady De Vere taught the application of 
flowers, like Brussels, called from her estate 
in Limmerick, Curragh Point. Irish Guipure 
is made at Carrick Macross, County Mon- 
aghan, in imitation of ancient point. 


EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 


HILE America did not follow the 
mother country in all fashions, 
she adopted for her own the 
turned and knobbed legged tables 

with eight legs, connected with turned 
stretchers and with two legs joined with 
cross stretchers that swing like a gate to 
support the leaves. Such tables, in England 
called “gate,” in America “thousand 
legged,”’ are usually oval in shape and are 
of all sizes. These with the “lowboy” 
tables, the lower part of the “highboy,” 
were the forms commonest in use, says The 
York Sun. 

Dunean Phyfe is a name known to many 
collectors of American furniture. There are 
chairs, sofas, tables of different kinds, and 
many other pieces. Ernest F. Hagen, who 
is an authority on the subject, has this to 
say of the characteristics of Phyfe’s furni- 
ture: 

‘‘Phyfe’s work was of several styles, the 
best being done during the period when he 
carried out the traditions of Sheraton, prior 
to 1820. After that date his work became 
Empire in character, and after 1830 it de- 
generated into the heavy and nondescript 
veneered style of the times—the over- 
decorated and carved rosewood sets which 
Phyfe himself called the ‘butcher furni- 
ture.’ ” 

Perfect in workmanship, proportion, and 
feeling for line, Phyfe’s furniture is worthy 
of a place with furniture of its class made 
in England. It has, however, an unmis- 
takable character of its own in its mouldings 
and finish, showing its relationship to the 
English styles, but showing even more an 
alliance with the Scotch adaptation of these 
forms. Phyfe’s use of the lyre with brass 
strings for backs of chairs, sofas, and bottoms 
of tables, the carved lion foot and central sup- 
ports for tables, but above all his treatment 
of the lines of table tops, verging on the 
Greek principle of entasis, are important 
points in his work. 








THE WALL-PAPER MAN 

Oh, I'd sing you a song of the wall-paper man, 
Who’s with us once again, 

Who comes with the flies and who everywhere hies 
With his ladders and buckets ten; 

I’d sing of the ease with which bric-a-brac breaks 
At the soft, gentle touch of his hand, 

I’d sing of the joy which it seems that he takes 
In upsetting a jardiniere stand; 

I’d sing how he figures the cost of a job 
To a dot (except extras worth ten), 

Of his tracks in the hall and paste buckets that 

fall, 

And the way the new rug appears then; 

Oh, Id sing of the wonderful fitter he leaves 
And the honssheld he puts in a fuss — 

Yes, I’d sing of him now if I didn’t, somehow, 
Have to pass up all singing to cuss. 

—Kansas City Times. 
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PICTURESQUE QUALITIES OF 
THE SMALL HOUSE OF TO-DAY 


HE artistic possibilities of inexpensive 
woods as applied to the interior trim 
of houses is interestinglydemonstrated 
in the small house of to-day’s design- 

ing. This is chiefly interesting because a com- 
paratively short time ago, in a cheap house 
a cheap wood was employed for the standing 
woodwork and the high glazed varnish used 








on its unstained surface pro- 
claimed its finish also cheap and 
very ugly. 

By degrees, however, this con- 
dition of cheap ugliness for the 
little house has passed, and many 
of our best architects are produc- 
ing artistic small houses, which 
are planned to give to the man of 
moderate means a home which is 
beautiful, comfortable, and con- 
venient. 

With the passing of the parlor 
(opening usually off the narrow 
hall), the jig-sawed grille, the 

ighly varnished wood trim, and 

badly placed windows and doors, 
has come the spacious living- 
room, which takes in the unnecessary hall 
and does away with the uninviting parlor, 
and gives a family-room which is in reality 
all its name implies. 

Windows and doors characteristic of the 
house which holds them lend a quaint charm 
to the exterior, and the windows are impor- 
tant decorative features of the interior as 
well. This is achieved at no greater cost 
than was the unbeautiful house of the same 
size built some years ago. 

; It is the bungalow with its single floor, 
its sloping roof-line covering its wide porch, 
its casement, and French windows which has 
afforded suggestions for many of the favored 
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types of small houses now built. Structurally 
these appear with shingled sides and roof 
upon a foundation of stone, cobblestone, or 
brick, or with walls of gray cement comple- 
mented by red or moss-green of a tiled roof. 
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Much May be Accomplished in the Immediate Surroundings of 
the House, in the Garden or even in the Little Path 
that Leads to the Doorway 


The term “bungalow” has been greatly 
misapplied since it has come into such com- 
mon use. A house of two or even three stories 
will be advertised as a bungalow to suit the 
purposes of a building company or the rent- 
ing agent. While there are many changes 
which can be rung on the bungalow plan, 
certain features must be incorporated in it 
to justly entitle it to the term. In point of 
convenience and in livable qualities this 
type of house is desirable above all others of 
equal cost, and when placed in appropriate 
setting becomes a charming and decorative 
part of the landscape. 

Many modifications of the small Italian 
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villa, the Spanish hacienda, or the picture 
esque English cottage appear in the mod 
ern small house, and occasionally the rustic 
effect of the Swiss chalet is found suitable in 
certain locations. 

In determining upon the style of house — 
large or small — which one will build, it is of 
the utmost importance to find a design suited 





to the environment in which it 
must stand. While much may be 
accomplished in the immediate 
setting created about the house, 
that is, the garden or even the 
little path which leads to the 
doorway, the less intimate sur- 
roundings demand also certain 
consideration. It is in attention 
to such detail in the interior 
effect, and to the style of finish of 
the wood trim of the interior, as 
well as in the selection of tile, 
hardware, and lighting fixtures, 
that perfection is reached, and 
except for the expenditure of time 
and thought, in these matters the 
actual cost of the building is in 
no wise increased, while its value as a finished 
product is vastly enhanced. 

The prospective builder should study care- 
fully the varying prices of lumber at the 
present time. In the almost immediate past 
whitewood in many localities was the stand- 
ard cheap wood, though to-day this shows a 
decided advance in price; cypress is less 
expensive, while ash and birch cost but little 
more. These latter woods give artistic and 
satisfactory results when utilized for the 
standing woodwork if care is taken that the 
lumber used is thoroughly dried to avoid 
shrinking. Ash under stain with a natural 
or dull finish shows a beutiful quality of 
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The Windows and Doors give Character and a quaint Charm The Rustic Effect of the Swiss Chalet is found Suitable 
to the Exterior in Certain Locations 
grain and surface. Under a silver-gray, Where a less expensive wood than « lighting fixtures to be used in its decoration. 
nut-brown, or soft moss-green stain this wood required for floors, rift-sawed yellow } is These should show suitable form and good 
is wholly decorative, and so treated may recommended. This wood does not r e color and finish to harmonize with the general 
establish the color motive for the character of the house. 
scheme of treatment throughout a <a If the walls are of rough or sand 


finished plaster they should be 
tinted in soft, unobtrusive colors, 
the ceiling tint to be lighterin tone, 
and often to give the best results 
this should extend to the picture 
rail. 

Where it is intended to cover or 
paper the walls the plaster should 
be given a hard smooth finish 
Some of the most successful archi- 
tects of the small house particu- 
larize on the pieces of built-in 
furniture which these houses show 
Such pieces are doubly desirable, 


the living-rooms of the house. 

Where the rooms of the first 
floor open well together, as is usual 
in the well-planned small house, it 
is best to use the same stain (in 
various tones if desired), keeping 
the color value throughout, as this 
will add to the apparent size of 
the rooms. 

Often there is one room,—study, 
den, reception-room, or library ,— 
which is practically apart from the 
others. This may show another 
and contrasting shade for the wood 





trim. &y . © as they not only cost less than 

Where white filler is used upon era ; separate pieces purchased to give 
ash with, for instance, a brown or Many Modifications of the Spanish Hacienda are found onthe the same service, but are much 
green stain, the effect produced is Pacific Coast more decorative. 
re well suited to rooms FSSSS 
treated after German Craftsman school sug- a filler but should always be lightly st 
gestive of l’art moderne. ‘i as the natural color is crude and ager A WHITE BEDROOM 

However, where the stain reproduces the A light wood brown stain, however, « OTHING is prettier or more dainty 
natural tones of the wood, that is, such shade this, and when treated with a good than an all-in-white bedroom. It 
and tone as time or weather exposure would finish which presents a semi-gloss | is not practical if the room is of 
bring about, the result is always good. Such resembling wax, the effect is admiy that convertible type used as sitting- 
stains are to be found of excellent quality The specifications for treating a yellow room and sleeping apartment alternately; 
and are easy to apply. When finished with floor are as follows: One coat of but when the little room is used to sleep in 
a varnish giving a flat or dull surface, one which should be applied directly to only, or perchance as a dressing-room, there 
searcely realizes the wood has been treated bare clean wood and allowed to is no more perfect scheme than white 
at all, the effect being natural. thoroughly, say for forty-eight hour furnishings. 

Where the type of house requires white to be followed by three coats of good Cottage furniture has returned to favor 
woodwork throughout, ivory white enamel, varnish, the last coat to be lightly ru | and a white enameled bed will look well with 
showing a semi-gloss, gives the best tone and with pumice and water. This produ » a bureau and washstand that have been re- 
finish. Such treatment for the woodwork is light luster, giving the semi-gloss effect I touched with wood enamel in white, says 
beautiful and lasting and as it is also easy to have mentioned. Such a floor requir » the Sterling Standard. The woodwork may 
keep in good condition makes special appeal further polishing and is easy to care , be whitened, even if it first required the ap- 
to the careful housewife. As a good setting brushing up and wiping with a damp plication of a paint remover and the work 
for mahogany furniture it has no rival. being all that is necessary that entails. 

Where there is colonial feeling in the The floors of all adjoining rooms shou Curtaining and wall-paper will present no 
architecture of the house, the enamel is used treated alike in color and finish. Wher difficulty, since dealers can now supply both 
in combination with mahogany stain for color scheme of the room makes it pos plain and glossy white papers, and the 
doors, handrail, etc., but where the treat- the ceilings also should be treated wit! qualities of swiss for sash curtains are practi- 
ment is along lines less architecturally pro- same color. cally numberless. That paper having a 
nounced the ivory white may be used exclu- As we have suggested earlier, much o satiny surface or an invisible pattern will 
sively, or even combined with oak as is success of the simple house depends upr e prove less monotonous; the drapery of the 


frequently done in modern English houses. selection of the tiles, the hardware, and bureau should harmonize with the curtains. 
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MAN AND THE MACHINE 


THE SOUL OF ARCHITECTURE—I 


1. Architecture as the Expression of the 
Social System 


OBILITY of life for a great people 

N finds its highest expression in architecture. All ages have 

shown this, and the citizens of Florence put the truth into 

words when in one of the noblest municipal documents ever 

drawn up, they ordered Arnolfo to redesign the Cathedral. “Since 
the highest mark of prudence in a people of noble origin is to proceed 
in the management of their affairs so that their magnanimity and 
wisdom may be evinced in their outward acts, we order Arnolfo, Chief 
Master of our Commune, to make a design for the renovation of 
Santa Reparata, in a style of magnificence which neither the 
industry nor the power of man can surpass, that it may harmonize 
with the opinion of many wise persons in this city and state, who 
think that this Commune should not engage in any enterprise unless 
its intention be to make the result correspond with that noblest 
sort of heart which is composed of the united will of many citizens.” 

The city of Florence from the 
thirteenth century until now has 
shown by the beauty, consistency, 
and unity of its architecture that 
the citizens did not fall far short 
of their ideal. The characteristic 
note of the document is revealed 
in the architecture. 

And what is the characteristic 
note in the architecture of our 
time? Whether in England or in 
America it is the same; it is the 
same in all parts of the world 
where we find commercialism, the 
characteristic note is confusion. 
I have already defined commer- 
cialism as ‘‘the system that rests 
upon the development of the 
earth’s forces by means of indus- 
trial machinery, for purposing 
private gain.” If as those of us 
who are architects believe, archi- 
tecture expresses life, and if, as 
the Florentine document shows, 
the architecture of a people is an 
index of their social development, 
we may argue by analogy that the confusion that characterizes 
the building of our time is less an esthetic than a social confusion. 

But we might carry the analogy of the chaos further, and say 
that the blowing of the spirit upon this confusion will create a form, 
is indeed already doing so. In speaking to architects and to those 
who are themselves producers one may assume that they feel 
within themselves a certain creative responsibility, and con- 
sequently that they realize what is meant by the thought, that in 
the chaos of architecture as in other things it is the breath of the 
spirit that will create the form. 

This state of confusion in architecture is best realized when we 
look at religious building, that is, using the word religious in the 
wider sense of any building that is the outcome of more than 
merely commercial considerations. Whether or not we believe 
that the church holds for us the key of life and death, that this or 
that religious form be true or final, or that the divine spirit some- 
how moves in all the churches, this at least we must admit, that 
they all of them use some architectural form as a content for the 
spiritual form behind, and this is true just as much of the Temples 
of Hellas and the East as it is true of Christendom. 

The humblest quaker conventicle, the vulgarest bourgeois 
preaching shop, the grandest cathedral of any date or time is wit- 
ness to the truth. In all alike have the builders endeavored to do 
something a little better, to treat with more earnestness or reverence, 





An English Country House. 
Many Centuries 


By C. R. ASHBEE, F. R.I. B. A. with more sacrifice or splendor, more ex- 


pense or display, the building which stands to 

them for truth, than that which represents 
merely the affairs of everyday life. They have not, however much 
they may have wished, been able to detach themselves from archi- 
tectural form, they have instinctively and consistently wrought in 
the style of the period, and in our own period, the period of con- 
fusion, the style is yet to make. 


2. The Disintegration of Architectural Traditions by Machinery 


Now into quite recent times, the times of machine specialization, 
labor had a definite value, a value that could be readily expressed, 
and a value owing to the still existing order of the workshop, that 
was relatively much greater than the organizing power that gave 
it architectural coherence. The crafts were ordered, and trained, 
with centuries of tradition behind them; they might even without 
the architect produce a passable building, many English and 
Colonial houses have been so pro- 
duced; but now where the condi- 
tions of mechanical industry have 
resulted in the complete disinte- 
gration of the crafts, they are 
without the architect powerless. 
Even when the architect is well 
educated, which is by no means 
always the case, they are often 
beyond his control. The result is 
the confusion and meanness, the 
happy-go-lucky, devil-may-care 
condition of our streets. 

Perhaps in the affairs of daily 
life, we say, this is transition; per- 
haps we add that in all this there 
is no permanence; that we may 
as well hustle through to some- 
thing quieter and saner. But 
religious building and social buil- 
ding, and memorial building, and 
even the personal building that 
represents the best of a man’s 
home life, will not be put off in 
this way. In religious {building 
the weakness of the present system 
cries aloud; its discord and imperfection come acutely home to us. 
In religious building the human spirit gives itself, it demands per- 
manent expression, asks for the real thing, it strives, if but a little, 
to give of its best. 

We architects, have we not watched in bewilderment the ex- 
pression of this striving. I could cite pitiful cases of the effort at 
human expression, and the embargo set upon it. I will give one. 
A black country parson recently was describing to me his practical 
effort to construct a schoolhouse and a church in a poor district. 
He was an enthusiastic worker among the poor, and a man with a 
great following, but with no gift for the sport of stalking wealthy 
men. However, he had realized that his parish desired to make 
some sort of spiritual offering, and he not unnaturally thought that 
the old method of giving in kind, and in labor, was for people who 
had only labor and no capital to give, a good method. So he went 
about his parish and begged, from one man bricks, from another 
timber, from another mortar and the making of it, and from all he 
begged labor. He got a good deal in one way or another, but when 
it came to the co-ordination of these gifts, and more especially the 
co-ordination of labor, his method broke down. Labor was not 
free. Labor could not give itself, it was tied to the system of the 
weekly wage service, while as for taste or design, as for the amenities 
of his little gift to God, he told me pathetically that there was no 
one among the local architects or builders who could give him what 
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A Piece of Work by Wykeham 


he needed. It was not that the people were not willing to give, o1 
to be guided; but the enemy was in their midst —it was the condi- 
tion of chaos. The machine had so broken up the life and order of 
the workshop, that it was not possible for these people to express 
humanly and beautifully the little spiritual gift they desired to 
make. 

It will be observed he could easily have gone the conventional! 
way to work, begged pennies from the poor of his parish, and 
come as a matter of business to me, or to some specialist in eccle- 
siastical or school architecture, and I could have designed him 
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New York Skyscrapers 





hureh for so mat yusands of pounds; the architect would then 
have given the bu x out to contract, and the whole thing could 
have been translat nto terms of cash. But that was not what 
my black countri rson wanted, he wanted a way in which the 
lifferent units of his parish could say “that is my gift.” He 
discovered, what iny of us discover, whether we be parsons, 
irchitects, or c1 n, that direct expression of the human and 


the development of mechanical industry. 
e duties of the architect, perhaps our first 
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luty as a prof n ordered corporation, to realize this, to 
derstand what 1 velopment means, to observe and make sure 
bre bets a 


3. The Prera aelite Influence in Modern Architecture 


In this cond industrial chaos then, in which we see 
- of the architect to find the form, the soul 
hat shall give t s life 

L conceive th rst way of doing this, a way we find in our 
own hearts, is fo one of us to try and give to every building 
some character, that distinguishes it from 
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of William Micl Rosetti, if I may quote them once again, 


ties of sincerity and directness, of honesty 
’ Just as the painters discerned this in 
» preceded Raphael, so the architects have 
seen it likewise i nen of the time of Arnolfo, in the work of 
Eveleigh, of Wyke of Harland, of Nicholas Close, of William 
of Sens, and of I ed others 


uthfulness and the idea are more directly 
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For the archit 


intimately cor ted than for the painter. It is necessairly 
because he de th structure. As an architect I come into 
daily contact witl makers and sellers of building materials and 
[ marvel mor re how the condition of industrial chaos 
ilates me ngly to lie for gain. I am offered ‘marble 

tiles” and “‘enar oil cloth” and “walling” that pretend 
be “tiles,” ‘tile: hat pretend to be ‘‘mosaic,” ‘‘mosaic”’ that 
pretends to be ng,” “‘painting’’ that pretends to be “‘mar- 
ble, marble pretends to be ‘ashlar,’ “‘plaster’’ and 
compo”’ and ‘‘¢ te’’ that pretend to be anything we like to 
pay them to be. | ll of them lies, that we are perpetually en- 
yuraging; but w the object of all this lving? Why must we 


y on with such ? 


We observe, or at least we try to ob- 


serve a certain st rd of truthfulness and uprightness in our 
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lives, we shall never redeem our art, our buildings, unless we do 
the same. 

And this need for keeping out the lie, for being truthful, runs 
through every architectural form that we handle; it touches every- 
thing produced in modern industry. It affects vitally our creative 
power as architects, and our influence as citizens. We shall never 
develop a living art in architecture again unless we develop it on 
the basis of the truthful handling of our material — stone as stone, 
iron as iron, wood as wood, concrete as concrete. All good build- 
ing is in the end thus judged. 


4. The New View of Machinery as Applied to Architecture 


These two essentials, then, the idea that must be behind and 
the principle that must lie within all good building, are the two 
pivots of the arts and crafts in their relation to architecture. But 
in the sphere of modern building there is yet something else for 
which the movement stands. 

I have in a previous chapter shown how the arts and crafts 
movement began with the object of making useful things, of mak- 
ing them well, of making them beautiful,—goodness and beauty were 
to the leaders of the movement synonymous terms,— and I have 
more fully defined the arts and crafts as being those occupations 
and pursuits by which the individual comes into direct contact 
with his material, with no machine in between, and is thus enabled 
to express his own fancy, invention, imagination. 

The bearing of this upon modern building is immediately 
evident. There are now for the architect two ways of approach 
instead of one. In old days, before the coming of industrial ma- 
chinery, all architecture was the architecture of fine craftsmanship, 
all of it was what would now be called “‘arts and crafts architecture,”’ 
or in the contemptuous speech of the tradesman and the surveyor, 
“art architecture.” 

In our day, however, architecture is both the work of machinery 
and the work of craftsmanship. We are the richer by this new, this 
second means of approach, if we will only learn to choose between 
what should and what should not be done by machinery; if we will 
only realize that the principles,— not the empty forms, but the 
principles — that underlie the old architecture of craftsmanship, are 
the same as those that underlie the architecture of the age of 
machinery. 

The English arts and crafts movement stands in the sphere of 
building for the re-emphasis of this truth. As a consequence it 
has had a further and significant result. It has drawn the English 
artists together. It is, I think, having the effect of drawing the 
artists together all over the world, and wherever industrial values 
are beginning to be tested. It is giving to all people who think 
and feel towards a finer creative purpose in life, something of a 
corporate conscience, and it does this because it emphasizes the 
unity and kinship of the arts. 

To the American as to the English citizen one might say, 
cultivate a corporate conscience and bring it to bear upon the 
architecture of the city. There is a unity in these things, and the 
arts and crafts in their application to architecture give us the key 
to this unity. One weakness — this is more so in America than 
in England — is that we are not yet able to protect the beautiful 
work that we can do, and after we have created it, from commercial 
aggression. 

How many fine works do we not thus destroy or spoil. The 
minute books of the 8. P. A. B. are full of such cases, and one 
need but walk down the streets of our cities to see. We build a 
noble building, and a year or so later we ruin it by putting some 
ridiculous incongruity beside it, in this way Richardson’s fine state 
house in Pittsburg, and the beautiful Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia have been obliterated, while McKim’s noble dome in 
Providence is likely to share the same fate. I could cite a hundred 
similar instances from the New World or the Old. In New York 
one skyscraper after another soars above the skyline, each stultify- 
ing the other, in Chicago no one ever seems to be certain whether 
at any moment the lake shore may not be stolen for some unclean 
commercial enterprise. I do not condemn the tall buildings as 
such, and where the exigencies of space demand them, nor the 
commercial enterprise where it does not skin the public life, but as 
an artist I want to see developed a corporate conscience which 
shall set wise limitations upon them. All this crazy individualism 








An American Bank Building. Louis Sullivan, Architect 


is leading us nowhere. It is like fireworks, looking wonderful for 
the moment and then — piff! it is gone. I fancy the great towers 
in New York must really be designed for nocturnal pyrotechnics, 
to make foreigners gape when they arrive within the harbor after 
dark, while the narrow cations of Chicago have a psychological 
motive still more subtle — the testing of the limits of human sight 
in the lower stories. It may be romance, this, the romance of the 
dream city, but it is not serious architecture. 

To me it reveals, all this, an absence of the corporate conscience 
that we need for the realizing of civic architecture. The problem 
is a universal one and a battle won in London or Berlin is a triumph 
scored for Paris or San Francisco. The protection of the lake shore 
at Chicago, of the Wren churches of Providence, of the Park sides of 
Cincinnati from the foul advertisements that disfigure one of the 
loveliest civic environments in the world, the safeguarding of 
every university campus; — there is a unity in all these things and 
they must be kept clean from the pitch finger of commercialism. 
The amenities that they express, the fine spiritual something they 
imply, must be removed from the sphere of material competition. 
This fine something is of the very soul and essence of architecture, 
and the public conscience must be trained to safeguard it. We 
have hardly yet begun to realize the vast unconscious influence of 
architecture, or how it is after sky and field and sunshine the most 
educative of all external forces. The city dweller sees buildings 
every day, and for the children of the city dwellers to see ugly or 
sordid buildings means the extinction of taste. 

The influence of the arts and crafts movement upon archi- 
tecture has been to stimulate the civic conscience, it has been to 
make the artists think and act together, make them realize more 
than they did before, that they have, not only each an individual 
message to deliver, but a corporate duty to perform. 

(To be Continued) 


In the July Issue of THe House Beautirut Mr. Ashbee will 
describe and compare the English and American House. 











SIGNIFICANCE OF TREE SURGERY 


HAT is tree surgery? 

Tree surgery is a science. Not 
exactly a new science, for the 
principles and methods were con- 

ceived and worked out to practical usefulness 
a great many years ago. It is, however, 
only a comparatively recent date that organ- 
ization has made possible the widespread 
practice of this science. As soon as a few 
specially trained men began to blaze a trail 
through the wilderness, and the great science 
of the preservation of tree life began in a 
small way to become available to the world 
at large there sprang up in commercial 
imitation all sorts of frauds, the needed 
warning against such debasement of a real 
science, and the marshaled facts which must 
be put forth to demonstrate that tree surgery 
is not a common-place thing to be easily and 
successfully imitated, constitute a very signi- 
ficant fact about tree surgery. It will be 
well enough to tell of the real significance 
and importance of this science when this 
point has been made strikingly clear. 

Briefly, tree surgery is the scientific treat- 
ment of trees to prolong their lives, and in- 
cludes such work as proper pruning, bracing 
of weak-crotched trees, root-treatment, under 
which head comes fertilization, eradication 
of seale and fungus diseases and insect pests. 
cavity treatment, and guarding against future 
weaknesses. 

All these feature: have their own difficulties 
of application and aside from that fact, it is 
easy to believe that to be successful in his 
work the tree surgeon must not only under- 
stand quite a bit about trees, but he must 
understand trees thoroughly, as thoroughly 
as the surgeon o1 the physician must under- 
stand all the functions, processes and life- 
activities of the human body. 

Speaking of the difficulties of application, 
take cavity-treatment for example. Just 
how much wood to cut away in preparing a 
cavity for a filling of cement, how to be cer- 
tain of completely exterminating the disease 
which has been tearing down the wood struc- 
ture, how to brace and reinforce cavities 
weakened by overmuch chiseling, how to be 
absolutely sure of excluding all fungus spores 
and water after the cement filling has shrunk, 
how to prevent cross-cracking of the rigid 
filling in a body as pliable in the wind as the 
trunk of a tree is, these are but a few of the 
difficulties in the way of making cement 
fillings of tree cavities of permanent benefit. 
One little slip in the process will not only spoil 
the job, but ruin the tree; for decay is has- 
tened by faulty work, and not retarded, the 
same as with poor dental work. 

The man who conceived the idea of helping 
sick and disabled trees to care for themselves, 
tree surgery, did not begin his work along 
occult or mysterious lines; but he began with 
first principles of tree life, which, strange as 
it may seem, he found had been over looked, 
to all practical purposes, ever since time 
began. This man did not put forth his first 
crude efforts as tree surgery, but he spent 
a lifetime experimenting and perfecting, and 


By LEONARD GRAHAM VAIR 


had had his ideas all worked out to pe 
form ana practical methods before the vw 
even knew of the man or his work. H 
small-town neighbors knew him all 
years as a ‘‘tree crank’’—‘‘but that is an 
story.” 

Tree surgery is a science and require 
those who would follow it successfull) 
much training and specialization as wo 
any other profession. Botany, dendrolo 
entomology, forest pathology,— those 
few of the subjects which must be mast 


in the class-room, lecture-ha!! and laborat« 
supplemented by much field work 
devotees of this attractive occupation. \ 
that is only half, for the best theoretical 1 
in the world would be a failure as a ti 
surgeon if he were not able to mast 
the practical side and be able to 
his scientific knowledge to mechanical 
plications 

One of the most significant things ab 
tree surgery is the actuality of just su 


school, where earnest young men 
trained specialists, and the father of 
surgery himself, labor hard to secure 
degree of scientific learning essential to tl 





larger success. The real significance of 
truly significant phase is that into the kee} 
ing of these deeper students will largel} 
given the maintenance of the high stand 
set by the originator of the science; 
methods must be preserved. It is their 
zealously guard the future and the hono1 
the ethics of the profession 

A very significant thing about tree surg: 


is the fact that it has the unqualified suppor 


of thinkers and big men whose attention h 


been directed to it. 
Tree surgery 7s signi 


neant It is, in f 


one of the greatest issues before the country} 
Although its practice has been ver: 


to-day. 
extensive, it is only in its infancy now, a 
the truth of the preceding statement n 
not, therefore, be entirely 
surgery is to-day largely educational 

has been principally practiced on lar 
estates of men of wealth 
because 1t is expensive, for comparativ: 
it is not. But because men who have | 


the brains to win wealth, have quicker pe 


ception, and according to the natural ord 
of things, such men are leaders. Otl 
fall in line afterwards. To-day people 
only being prepared to receive such a sciet 
They are being taught to appreciate 
value trees as they should. 

The time must come when, in all countri: 
every property owner will no more think 
permitting his trees to be neglected into 
a state of decay (and ultimate death) than 
permitting a like fate to his buildings 
neglecting to paint them; when each 
every hamlet and village and city will | 
its trees —the greatest enhancer of ci 
beauty extant — properly preserved, to 
absolute profit; when every beautiful p 
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manifest. Tr 


Not necessaril 


und cemetery in the country will have all 
its trees preserved and constantly cared for 
by these methods; when the frwt and 
orchard interests will pile up golden dollars 
by understanding how to grow and preserve 
trees, and not wrecks. 

The tree owner will recognize that his trees 
have tangible worth, enhancing real estate 
values, and will preserve them for economic 
if not other. Cities will place their 
trees in the control of one man who is not 
only a good insect and pest suppressor, but 
a properly trained tree surgeon as well. 
Fruit growers will secure larger crops and 
better fruit. Eastern sections of the United 
States, formerly famed for their fruit pro- 
duction, will again come into their own, and 
being near the great markets, will be highly 
profitable. These orchardists will be men of 
the new idea, who will not only know how to 
control seale and insect pests, but who know 
the first law of life—that health resists 
disease — and will, therefore, keep their trees 
in that condition, and not invite disaster. 

Do not try to calculate in figures or dollars 
ind cents the significance of tree surgery, in 
enhanced property values, in the added 
vealth of the product of trees alone. This 
would be impossible; and what of the pre- 
servation of countless trees regarded with a 
sentiment on which no mere money value 
can be placed? An easier task would be to 
visit and count all the millions of trees which 
stand in need of tree surgery. 
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HOUSEHOLD TASTE 


ISCORDS of taste are not always 
lasting, but they are likely to be so 
when there is genius either on one 
side, as in the case of Charles Dickens 

and his wife, or on both sides, as with Thomas 
and Mrs. Carlyle, says the author of ‘ Hints 
on House Furnishing.’”’ Even when house- 
holds value their own opinions in a common- 
place manner, wall-papers and carpets may 
be the cause of bad disputes. George Eliot 
was keenly alive to this fact and said that 
preferences of taste broke a great many 
friendships. 

We see, then, that although the aim of 
taste in art is to make Harmony and to form 
Peace, the quality itself is dogmatic, self- 
assertive, and quarrelsome: a good soldier 
that will go on and win victories ifitcan. It is 
aggressive very often, even in disputes be- 
ween man and man, where there is commonly 
some bias of thought peculiar to the male 
mind; but when the egotisms of a masculine 
taste clash against the likes and dislikes held 
and defended by a woman, very unfortunate 
troubles may arise, above allin homes. For 
this reason, clearly, taste should be looked at 
in its relation to sex, and also as the most 
important difficulty in the art of home-mak- 
ing. That art, as we have seen, should have 
two ideals, Harmony and Peace. The latter 
quite important, though the two should be 
one. 
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The Pergola at Walnut Grove Farm, Croydon, Pennsylvania, the Country Seat of Mrs. W. H. Grundy 
Charles Barton Keen, Architect 
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WICKER FURNITURE 


The Ninth of a Series of Articles on Various Styles in Furniture 
and Their Uses in the Home 








S that wicker or willow or is it rattan?”’ 
asked the out of town shopper of the 
city salesman. 

“Tt is both wicker and willow, Ma- 
dam, but not rattan. I can show you what 
was once termed rattan, also raffia, grass, 
rush, and bamboo. Wicker is the general 
name given to that class of furniture. 
Few people, however, seem to realize it. 
Only yesterday we had a letter from a 
country patron who is furnishing a new 


house. ‘Send me willow, not wicker,’ 
she wrote. ‘The latter does not wear so 
well.’ We wrote her that the 


order would be willow exclusively, 
and that we could guarantee the 
wearing qualities. We might 
have quoted her the definition of wicker 
in the dictionary and added our own 
more general one, but we have found 
that the average customer does not 
care to be corrected —I am speaking 
now of women—and besides, we do 
not run an information bureau.” 

The country shopper was not daunted. 
“T am not average,’’ she explained, 
“and I may never again find a sales- 
man who really knows, for, if you will 
pardon me, the average buyer is not 
more trying than the average clerk. I think 
they are about on a level.” 

“The people help to make the salesman, 
you must remember, Madam. Then,” he 
added politely, “‘we are paid to sell, not to 
chat.” 

“That means that I am to read the tags 
and only ask you prices when I wish to buy.” 

“Not exactly, Madam. We like to assist all 
that we can and are glad to show people what 
we have, regardless of whether they buy or 
not. But only the manufacturers can give 
inside information.” 
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Comfort and Good Design 
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By VIRGINIA ROBIE 


The country buyer looked over the field, 
for the floor in this case was literally this, 
packed with all manner of wicker furniture 
for the house, the porch, the lawn, the 
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urtesy of Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 
An Agreeable Addition to the Country 
Living-room 


camp, even the yacht. The variety was a 
revelation. There was ‘‘Fiber Rush,” of a 
soft agreeable green in every conceivable 
design, stretching away down one long aisle 
and offering suggestions for many schemes. 
Then came “Green Fiber,” of the same class 
but of a different make and a slightly differ- 
ent tone, also many interesting designs in 
‘““Crex.’’ Near at hand was “ Fumed Reed,” 
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od Bros. 


& Wakefield Co. 
A Reed Arm Chair, Tapestry Cushions 
29 


oa as trade names were concerned. 


a delightful brown, and showing an agreeable 
combination of tapestry-cretonne. It was 
hard to decide between the merits of reed 
and rush, so attractive was each. ‘Brown 
teed”’ elbowed the ‘‘Fumed Reed,”’ like and 
vet not quite the same, and beyond came to 
view ‘Walnut Brown Raffia”’ its name giving 
as it were full particulars, next more 
, reed— “Stone Gray Reed,” “Silver 
Brown Reed,’ and “Forest Green”’ 
and “Apple Green Reed.” Verily 
the reed family had many branches; 
and every charm that cretonne, 
chintz, linen, and cotton print could 
- give, had been added by a master 
hand. And there were fetching 
tea trays set with the most delec- 
table china — willow trays on reed 
tables and reed trays on rush tables, 
and here and there were swinging seats 
of brown khaki, entirely new, and on 
friendly terms with all the rushes, reeds, 
rattans, and willows. But “rattan” 
was a term little in evidence on the 
labels. ‘Reed,’ “rush,” “willow” 
seemed to be the popular trio — so far 
And 

the willows were gathered together in 

a colorful array, and perhaps — but 
it would be impossible to say which par- 
ticular type of summer furniture pleased the 
most. The willows as they were grouped 
included “‘ Natural Willow,” always a favor- 
ite, ‘Tan Willow,” “Forest Green,” “Nut 
Brown,” “Spanish Yellow,’’ and “Sealing 
Wax Red.” And to the group could be ad- 
ded “ Delft Blue,” “Ivory,” and “Ebony,” a 
sufficiently varied assortment to suit all kinds 
of color schemes. The surfaces of the furni- 
ture was extremely attractive, showing a soft 
and very pleasing luster. The brilliancy of the 
Sealing Wax Red was hard to describe, glow- 
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f Heywood Bros 


& Wakefield Co. 


A Good Chair for the Piazza 











30 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


niture makers had devised to tempt the buy- 
ing public. The improvement in design 
was everywhere noted; the absence of fancy 
effects, of whirligig rosettes and elaborate 
braiding which makers of wicker furniture, 
particularly those who worked in rattan, once 
thought the American public wanted. Good 
lines and good color combinations were the 
rule, and the exceptions were few and hard 


ing yet without a trace of crude brightness. 
And equally successful was Spanish vellow, 
which had the same exquisite finish. The 
cushions were admirably selected, being in 
each instance of just the reeded pattern and 
color. All the willow things were named. 
There were the “Belknap” and the “Curri- 
tuck” chairs, the ‘Craigie’? work table, the 
“Overbrook” rocker, the ‘Lady Alice”’ 














settle, the ‘‘Norwood” corner seat, the > a to find 
“Center Harbor” table,” the ‘ Bridgehamp- N WW wit re And later in the day, at a wholesale house, 
ton” table, and others with names equally nl i! im i aii the country shopper found some one who 
individual. I n BYATRUAUL: could answer the question, “What is the 
The many things in the way of tea = ee difference between reed and rattan?” and 
carts, tea wagons, muffin stands, and muffin : here it is: 
racks in all the wicker brands suggested that Rattan versus Reed 
the makers had seriously considered the “Rattan furniture has not been made to 
afternoon tea question. The ‘“Soochong’’ any great extent in this country for twenty 
muffin rack and the “Formosa” lounging vears, at least what we used to call ‘rattan.’ 
chair, and the “Lipton” cake stand formed What we now term ‘reed’ is rattan with 
a combination to tempt the most confirmed the outer bark removed. This outer bark 
coffee drinker, to say nothing of the charms is used in making cane seats for many of our 
of porch tea trays and tea sets. One tea pieces. Reed may be stained any color 
service, or more properly speaking, breakfast ssi desired. The old rattan furniture with the 
set, inasmuch as it contained an egg cup, An Attractive Example of Reed smooth bark could not thus be treated 
was of charming deep ivory outlined with a Moreover the surface of ‘reed’ is more pleas- 
splashy strawberry vine in olive green and the seat over a frame of heavy wooden ing, having a greater craft quality. Reed- 
| deep red. It rested on a reed tray of wood dowels. This completed, he puts in the up- eraft or art-reed isgrowing in favor evervyear, 
| brown, and this tray formed the top of a right dowels which form the legs and fills and the number of beautiful designs is a sur- 
| graceful tea wagon of reed fitted up with in the braided work which shows below the prise to people who are unfamiliar with the 
; compartments. seat, working from the feet up, and finishing subject. Yes, the reed is all imported — 
a ; by a joint with the seat. largely from Singapore — a little from Bor- 
An Infinite Variety “The decoration of wicker furniture isdone neo. It comes in strands of varying width 
Near at hand was a “Fiber Rush” cellarette by hand with the brush, and a coating and of great length. Here you see the reed 
| representing a new and most cleverly de- transparent shellac is added to fix the colo is split,” pointing to a chair of beautiful nut 
signed piece of porch furniture. And speaking and give smoothness. brown; “here,’’ indicating another piece, 
! of Fiber Rush it would be possible to almost “Entirely simple and primitive in metl ‘‘the reed is whole. The combinations are 
i furnish a house with it. There were desks of manufacture, a particular charm about the many, and the total number of designs runs 
and book eases and all manner of tables and _ finished product is that no two pieces ar up into hundreds.” And all these things the 
chairs. Then came “Bog Oak,” quite new exactly alike, but show by their variation country shopper pondered in her mind, and 
to the country shopper and occupying a place the artistic character of the material ai rejoiced that she had at last found somebody 
entirely its own. It was related to the process.” who “knew.” : 
wicker furniture only by the presence of a “Technically ‘ wicker’ is ‘ basketwork ’ Among host of attractive pieces were many 
charming basket work which formed the twigs, osiers or strips of wood, and is in split reed woven in and out in the manner 
backs and seast of chairs, the tops of tables elastic term.” of kindergarten paper mats, really a primitive 
and stands. Dining-room furniture formed Enameled furniture combined with cane kind of basketry The strips were about an 
an interesting portion of this display and and wicker formed a large group and repr inch wide, stained a light brown. A big 
} suggested all sorts of cottage possibilities. sented an interesting middle ground in fur | 
The frames were a pleasing green, and the ture making. A few of these pieces were o! ss | | 
basket work which appeared to be of thin French make, while others were mere! 
wood strips was stained the same color. French in design. There were white en ' 
A whole house could have been furnished eled pieces with natural cane and white | 
with summer furniture, even to the bedrooms, pieces with a line of light blue. White and | 
for there were clelightful cane and wood con- gray, white and green, and white and red | 
binations in the way of bedsteads, dressing were other blendings. There were several 
tables, and bureaus. In fact, several rooms striking chairs and tables in vivid scarlet | 
were most attractively furnished, by way wicker set in white enamel and carry 
of suggestion, even to the curtains, rugs, in and out through the wicker a white line 


rooms the country buyer picked up a book- house where there were several porches; 
let on willow, printed in brown and illus- porch out of three might take such 
trated with all manner of willow furniture. furniture — but it was almost too daz 
And among other items she read the follow- ling for the one-porch house. I[t might, 
ing: however, be interesting in a garden house 
“The willow sticks are placed in a tank or lawn pavilion, to go to with expectatio. 
filled with water, in order that they may be- and leave thankfully for the quieter tones 
come thoroughly pliable; then, as a sanitary of reed, rush, and willow of the main por iB 


papers, etc., and in one of the pretty bed- These might be effective in a big countr 
i 











| measure, and to render them clean and white, or veranda. ‘Truly, choice was difficult A Magazine Table in Reed 

t the bundles while still damp are subjected between so much that was good in the v 

i to fumigation by being placed with burning of color and design. Maple was a wi arm chair and a small settee showed up par- 
sulphur in an air-tight room. The material used largely by several makers in attractive _ ticulary well, the arms being broad enough to 
is then ready for the workman, who, with a combinations with wicker and cane. In fa hold a cup of tea, or a lemonade glass, mag- 
i full-sized drawing of the piece he is to make it would be difficult to enumerate all the azine, book, or writing tablet. A narrow 
before him, commences by braiding together blendings and mergings which clever fur plain braiding of whole reed outlined each 
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An Outdoor 


piece and formed a frame as it were for the 
basketry. The arm chair and the settee had 
seats of cane and were made a little lower 
than the other pieces, so that when cushioned 
they would be of the same height as the other 
pieces. It was noted that some chairs were 
made for cushions, some were complete with- 
out them, while others were correctly finished 
when flat pads tied on with cotton tape were 
added. The country buyer realized that the 
cushion and pad question was a subject in 
itself, and that while reed and willow furni- 
ture was usually sold with the cretonne acces- 
sories included, rush and raffia pieces were 
usually without upholstery of any kind — 
in fact were often so designed that they were 
unnecessary. And to decide between the 
relative merits of all that she had seen in the 
way of summer furniture was too much for 
the country shopper, and, as she handed her 
twenty-five mile ticket to the conductor on 
her way home she was heard to murmur — 
“Willow, reed, cane, rush, raffia, crex; crex, 
raffia, rush, cane, reed, willow — which?” 
And after a week of shopping she chose reed 
for the living-room, willow and crex for the 
porch, cane for the bedrooms, and rush and 
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Dining-room Furnished with Wicker and Windsor Pieces 


raffia for the lawn. And the sequel of the 
story will probably be that she will use most 
of the pieces during the winter, distributing 
them through the house as taste dictates; and 
that the summer and winter arrangement 
will continue for years, thus proving the 
wisdom of her choice. 


HOW TO USE OLD FURNITURE 


T would be hard to define to the practical 
mind the attraction of really good, old 
furniture, its refining influence and 
subtle charm. 

Some one has said that ‘The character of 
an age survives in nothing so much as in its 
furniture.”” Take, for instance, a square, 
squat chair of the Cromwellian age, broad, 
strong, and clad in leather, with no relief save 
that of its metal studs. How surely it sug- 
gests to one’s mind an image of the grave, 
thick-set ‘“ Roundhead”’ that may once have 
occupied it, so instinct is it with the spirit 
of the epoch to which it appertains. 

Unless you are a connoisseur, never by 
any chance buy a piece of antique furniture 
just because you happen to like it. 

31 


Ask yourself first, whether it will live har- 
moniously with the rest of vour belongings 
Modern furniture and old, like oil and water, 
“will not mix.’’ Modern houses for ultra- 
modern people usually demand modern treat- 
ment. ‘Tube gowns” and “ Merry Widow” 
hats, live not in the atmosphere of pot-pourri, 
old lace, and lavender. However, there are 
vet to be found many among us, dear ladies 
whose personalities are attuned to the har- 
mony and old-world charm, of their quiet, 
restful rooms, who are ‘‘in the picture”’ as it 
were, and could never spoil it by putting 
“Mission” candlesticks on a “Sheraton ”’ chif- 
fonier! 


“You say you have quit smoking?” “Yep, 
never going to smoke again.” “‘Then why don’t 
you throw away those cigars?” “Never. I threw 


away a box of good cigars the last time I quit 


smoking and it taught me a lesson.’’— Houston 
Post. 
Customer — My wife told me to stop in and buy 


her a bathing suit. What are your prices and sizes? 
Dealer — We have a very nice one here that I’m 
sure she will like. A fifty-dollar bill will just cover 
it. Customer — That is just about the size she 
wants. How much is it? — Springfield Union. 
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SICK PEWTER 


RECENT report from Berlin to the 

effect that a pewter vessel, the 

“Bumper of Breslau,” brought over 

$8,000 at the sale of the famous 
Lanna collection demonstrates the favor 
which antique and highly ornate objects of 
this material have regained with collectors 
and connoisseurs. 

The collecting of old pewter is, however, 
attended with a certain risk. According 
to a writer in Harper’s Weekly it is a strange 
although little known fact, that this metal 
is subject to an affection or disease which 
in German is very appropriately designated 
zinnpest (tin plague). 

It is a well known fact that some metals 
are subject to phenomena which, resembling 
in their effects the diseases that attack living 
organisms, cause them to decompose or 
decay. Especially is this the case with 
pewter, whether as a result of chemical 
changes consequent on its composition or not 
is not known. 





We do know, however, that if exposed 
a low temperature it is liable to under 
a transformation under the influence 


which it is ultimately reduced to powde 
As long as the temperature does not go bel 


sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit there is 
danger. 

Even at sixty-five degrees Fahrenheit 
effects are barely noticeable, but to tel 


peratures lower than this the metal 
cidedly susceptible 
few specimens remain 
vicissitudes of 


Exposed to 


will work destruction, a fact which shou 
be better known. 


Collectors of old pewter are likely to noté 


the appearance of dull, grayish-looking spot 
almost non-metallic, and of a erumbli 
dustlike character. This is the first sym 


tom and means that the process of disir 


tegration has commenced and accounts 
the more or less dilapidated condition th 
occurs in choice specimens of work in tl 
metal, such as pewter medals 


This is the reason whi 


changing temperature, they 
have gone to pieces. Even a cold museu 


To the same destructive influence the 
speedy corrosion of tin roofs may be as- 
eribed. Where choice specimens of pewter 
work, such, for instance, as the highly prized 
antique pieces by Briot or Enderlein, dating 
from the Renaissance period and superbly 
decorated in relief, are concerned, this would 
be a dire misfortune and the affection should 
be promptly dealt with as soon as its oc- 
currence is noted. 

The most efficacious treatment, though 
useful only in the earliest stage, is found to 
be boiling for a prolonged period in pure 
water to which a little soda has been added, 
and subsequent rubbing with a damp, soft 
cloth dipped in whiting. Moreover, as the 
disease appears to be contagious in charac- 
ter, the careful examination of all specimens 
from time to time and removal of any that 
show signs of infection is a wise precaution 
for owners to take. 

It might be added that dampness is an 
enemy of pewter, quite as much as a low tem- 
perature, a fact that few American collectors 
realize, judging from some pewter specimens. 








SUMME 


GOOD point about mercerized tapes- 
try is that it is easily matched in 
pattern with inexpensive grades of 
madras for window curtains. A 

whole new output of madras is presented to 
shoppers this season, including varieties out 
of the common. 

For example, pale ecru madras of fine 
quality is adorned with irregular shaped 
insertions of black about five inches or so 
in diameter placed perhaps eighteen inches 
apart; quarter-inch lengthwise stripes of 
black lace six or seven inches apart are also 
included, says an Exchange. 

Very fine, pale green madras is, in one 
case, patterned with six-inch squares of 
cream color madras, a suggestion of fillet 
lace. These are inserted every twelve inches 
or so. 

Narrow oblongs and small dises of green 
touched with other colors alternate in the 
pattern of a linen color madras, and these 
are merely indicative. There are dozens 
equally novel representing new color schemes. 
All of them, as well as many coarser varieties 
of madras, are now used for portiéres as well 
as window curtains. 

“Yes, portiéres,’”’ a dealer repeated, going 
on to explain that in the latter case an inter- 
lining of heavy sateen, sometimes of a con- 
trasting color to bring out the pattern of 
the madras, is put between two lengths of the 
madras with the lower edges left open to pre- 


FURN 


vent wrinkles. This gives stability to 
portiére without destroying its dainty 
pearance. These novelties are matters 
taste, liked by some people and disliked 
others. 

Window draperies to match are sometin 
treated in the same way, especially wh« 


they do not cross the top of the windo. 


Varieties of the newer fish nets, some 
which show elaborate patterns, are 
draped at doors and windows interlins 
described. 
Curtains, 


called novelty fish net, 


unlike ordinary fish net, are among the very 


prettiest draperies peculiarly approp 
for summer cottages, and although hig 
decorative are low in price. One cde 


consists of alternate stripes of blue, sil 
looking semi-transparent material, and « 
lace, the latter showing a blue lead her 
there. The blue stripe is one and a 
inches wide, the other less than one inch 
The same design is shown in green. 
Cottage scrim or etamine about one 1 
wide, finished on either side with a bord 
and designed especially for window curtai 
is a newcomer among the fabrics, selling 
from 25 cents to 50 cents a vard. All 
art colors are reproduced in this scrim, wl 
is ornamented with conventional desig 


oblongs, urns, triangles, rounds and squar 


of a harmonizing or contrasting color, | 
terra cotta on brown, or écru, dark blue 


> 


dum 





ISHINGS 


pale blue; and green, red, blue, old rose on 
cream color. 

Heavy gray Aberdeen linen, fifty inches 
wide, is a popular drapery with women who 
like to take a hand in decorating their sum- 
mer quarters. A light gray shade is pre- 
ferred to the regular linen color, Delft blue 
being the next most popular shade. 

The material is used for portiéres, for 
windows, couch covers, window boxes, and 
the ornamental scheme includes appliqués 
of bright color cut from plain or flowered 
eretonne or linen print — Japanese cretonnes 
which inelude birds of paradise and peacocks 
are much liked for this purpose — and trans- 
ferred to the linen and outlined with a fine 
white braid or chain stitch. 

For the living-rooms and dining-rooms of 
some country houses there is a disposition 
just now another decorator said,to use cotton 
corduroy for window seats matched with 
cotton velours portiéres, both materials 
standing hard wear and costing little. In 
a short time cotton corduroy fades a trifle, 
which makes it look twice as good, the 
decorator said, or more like the duller tones 
reproduced only in the costlier qualities. 


The Rev. Dr. Putemtosleep — Deacon Goodleigh 
walked right out of church in the middle of my 
sermon. I wondered if I offended him. Mrs. 
Goodleigh—Don’t let that worry you, doctor. 
He has been a somnambulist for years.—Philadel- 
phia Record. 
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We Built a Boiler 
With Windows in It 











We learned by experiment that some boilers 
get twice the heat out of a ton of coal that 


others get. 


it is still hot. 


So, to be beyond theory, beyond guesswork, 
we built a boiler with windows in it. 


Through these windows we proved our ex- 
periments and perfected the new “RICHMOND” 
which, in actual practice, develops doub/e the 
And the day- 
after-day saving in coal will prove this to you, 
just as the windows proved it to us. 


efficiency of ordinary boilers. 


It is largely a matter of harness- 
ing the fire and getting the most out of it while 








a “> ara 


“RICHMOND” 


BOILERS 


By building a boiler with windows in it, we 
learned cer¢ain/y about drafts, water circulation 
and fire travel which enabled us to perfect a 
heating system which doubles efficiency and 
halves the fuel bill. 

We found, through the windows, that the flue 
is more important than other makers dream. 

So by patient experiment, we perfected a 
“diving flue” which costs us three to seven times 
as much as other makers spend for smoke con- 
nections and makes it that much more efficient. 

The “RicHMOND” “diving flue” takes the 
gases and smoke which would ordinarily pass 
up the chimmey and sends them back, mixed 
with fresh oxygen, to burn anew. 

For every shovel of coal you put in the fire- 
box this “diving flue” sends half a shovel back 
from the chimney. 

“eé +4 4 9 
The “Diving Flue 

The “diving flue” is our own invention. It 
is exclusive. It can be found on no boiler save 
the “RICHMOND” 

The fuel economy it brings more than repaid 
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Manufacturers: “RicHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 
“RICHMOND” Suds Makers. 


the experiment of the boiler we built with 
windows in it. 

But the “diving flue” was not the only out- 
come of this experiment. 

We learned more about drafts than had ever 
been written on paper. 

We learned how to increase our heating effi- 
ciency from go square feet to 128 square feet, 
without adding to the size or cost of the boiler. 

We learned how to build a cross circulation 
water way which does for the water circulation 
what the “diving flue” does for the fire travel. 

We learned how to arrange doors and drafts 
and dampers so that tending the fire becomes 
a simple, easy, exact science, instead of a 
difficult haphazard uncertainty. 


Self Cleaning Surfaces 

We learned how to make go per cent of our 
surfaces self-cleaning—so more efficient. 

And in countless ways, the boiler with win- 
dows enabled us to save half your coal, double 
ease, flexibility, satisfaction—e7thout increas 
ing the first cost of the heating system to you, 


“RICHMOND” Stationary Vacuum Cleaning Plants. 
FIVE PLANTS: Two at Uniontown, Pa.; One at Norwich, Ct.; One at Racine, Wis.; One at Milwaukee, Wis. 


RADIATORS 


The “RicHmMonpD” heating system as per- 
fected today represents the climax of inventive 
skill—a system that repays the pains we put 
into it every day you see it. 

The “RicHMOND” system is small enough 
for a three room bungalow. Big enough for a 
building that measures its floor space bythe acre. 


Write Us 

lf you contemplate installing a heating 
system, steam, or hot water—direct or indirect 

in your home or building, large or small, 
write us. Ask for catalog 238. Be fair enough 
to yourself to learn of a system which, by 
inventive ingenuity, saves its own Cost, pays 
its own maintenance. 


Address in the West 


Cameron Schroth meron G 





Western Distributors for 
“RICHMOND” Boilers and Radiators 
238 Michigan Street Chicago, Il. 


Terminal Building N Y k 
Ave. and 4lst. St. ew or 
“RichmonpD” Fnameled Ware, Bath Tubs, Lavatories, Sinks. 
“RICHMOND” Suction Cleaners. 
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SAVES LABOR—SAVES THE LAWN 


With a removable Hill Dryer you can keep your back 
lawn just as neat and attractive as the lawn in front. 


Takes only a minute to put up—only a few 
minutes more to hang all the clothes upon it with- 
out moving from one spot —and, when not in use, 
can be taken down and folded up like an umbrella. 


HILL CLOTHES DRYER 


is a compact, revolving clothes line with 100 to 150 
feet of line, all of which can be reached while stand- 
ing inone spot. Banishes unsightly posts and poles 
from the lawn. Saves dragging around a heavy bas- 
ket and wearing out the grass. Saves re-washing 
clothes that have trailed in the mud. Costs little. | 
Write for Free Folder 8, handsomely printed in 
colors showing HILL DRYERS in use. 
HILL DRYER CO., 308 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


ANON AMM 


Rustic Garden Furniture 
;. THE NEWPORT 


Rustic Log Cedar Settee. 
4) The most effective piece 
of rough natural ever 
put together. Will last 
a lifetime. 


















Built in four sizes 


Seat 3% Feet in Length 


$10.00 


4 - - 13.00 
5 - - 16.50 
6 - - 20.00 


We carry in stock a variety of cther designs 
Send for catulogue of rustic work of every description 


RUSTIC CONSTRUCTION WORKS 
33 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 





AS 


\ Look right and wear 


Made entirely without the ‘‘filling’’ used in ordi- 
nary shades. This difference in material makes 
the difference in wear, makes Brenlin actually the 
cheapest shade material you can put up. 

Don't accept anything else Write us for bcok 
of samples and names of dealers in your city. 
Get shades that wear. 

Chas. W. Breneman & (o., 2070-2072 Reading Rd., Cincinnati, 0. 


Look for BRENLIN along the edge. 
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OLD CHELSEA PATTERNS 




















O term inspires the collector so much makes his house interesting, without turning it into 
his blood more deeply than ‘‘O 1 twenty-fifth rate museum. (In America this man 
sea Lace ruffles and powder could hardly be called ‘every day.’ If the com- 
shoe buckles and patches, sedan ch bination ran: ‘a pewter teapot, marked Dixon, 
painted coaches flash before the i blue Lafayette plate, a pair of brass candlesticks, 

slender legged cabinets filled with pon 1 mahogany bureau, and a copper luster sugar bowl’ 
tuettes decked out in all the finery of rea it would be more lifelike.) Strictly speaking, he is 


ladies. These bits of potter’s clay ar not a collector; he would be more correctly classed 
typical of the eighteenth century as the pri | as a brie-A-brae hunter. The orthodox collector 


portraits which we now so greatly cherish who specializes would look askance at him. Special 
aristocracy of Chelse it appeals to us ism is all very well, but it is rather a tax upon one’s 
the dear plebeian qualities of other wares powers of appreciation. Old Staffordshire ware is 
or two pieces are quite sufficient for th quaint and attractive; but when your friend has 
collection and the average purse, but thes nothing but Staffordshire ware cottages or Toby 
necessary for the real happiness of the jugs to show you, your mental attitude towards his 
collector. If one’s collecting runs to a enthusiasm becomes one of mild rebellion. The 





Old Chelsea and Bow Figures 


object, pitchers, bowls, teapots or plates 

of the Chelsea statuette will not be insistent 
at least less so than if the collecting mania be 
general. The catholic collector has not had h 
due in this day of specialization, but he has r 


miscellaneous collector, if he has been wiseiy in 
spired, and has bought with taste and judgment, 
allures you with a wider range, and detains you by 
the variety of interests which he is able to evoke. 
But catholicity of adventure in acquiring an 


been championed so delightfully by one J. J tiques must be governed by settled principles 
nings that at the risk of wandering a little fro1 Their gathering in should be regulated by three 
Chelsea dairymaid and shepherdess -- reall; rules — the antiques should be genuine, they should 
ladies in masquerade we repeat som be perfeet, and they should be decorative.”’ 
sentences. And this brings us back to the Chelsea figures 
“The every-day collector, who picks which usually have plenty of decorative quality — 
mezzotint, an eighteenth-century Sévres vast particularly if from the hand of Sprimont. Nich 


teenth-century Urbino dish or a quaint exar 
old Dieppe ivory; an antique oak dresser o1 
uine porringer in repoussé silver; a fan paint 


Watteau or an original Rowlandson, is the 


olas Sprimont is the first name of prominence to be 
associated with Chelsea. We find that he was 
director of the works in 1750 and later the proprietor 
This date is an important one in the history of Eng- 


? Steam and Hot Water Systems 














mean a new era in hea vuaranteed boiler ratings mean a new era in boiler 
cons 

Che only boilers t be absolutely depended upon to do what's claimed 
for them are those whe S are guaranteed 


GORTON SIDE-FEED BOILER 
Ratings are Guaranteed 
n boi ind Gorton quick-opening radiator 
eating problems. Free on request. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD COMPANY 


96 Liberty Street, New York 


Our > 





BOSTON, 77 Oliver Street CHICAGO, Fisher Building 
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on Clean School Walls 


4 

f It is essential that school walls as well as 
home Walls be beautiful as wel! as sanitary. 
Your child spends many hours in the school 
room. Insist that the walls of the school as 
weil as of the home are tinted with 

f 


basti 





f The Sanitary Wall Coating 

They will be safer; they will not produce 
' eye strain, nor breed disease—they will be 
/ harmonious, inexpensive and be sautiful. 
i Write for School Hygiene and the Ala- 
3 bastine Book—FREE. Send us your School 


Director’s name—attend 
, to this today please. 
F Alabastine Co. 


4 854 Grandville Road 
Crand Rapids, Mich. 








Desk 54 
105 Water Street 
a New York City, N. Y. 
a ‘- 








THE MIRACLE OF WATER 

Millions of acres of raw land are being re- 
claimed in the West by irrigation. Water 
makes this desert waste the most fruitful 
land in the world. No magician has wrought 
such wonders with magic wand. Interested ? 
Send the coupon. 
The Pacific Monthly Company 

Portland, Oregon 


Enclosed find 25 cents in stamps, for which please 
send me three recent numbers telling about the 


Miracle of Water. 
Name Lajeebicahihe ainalee. a: binre hivmaacelewinbeia aati 
H. B. Address 














Write for Our Free Book on 


Home Refrigeration 


This book tells how to 
selectthe home Refrigera- 
tor, how to know the poor 
from the good, how to keep 
down ice bills, how to keep 
a Refrigerator sanitary and 
sweet — lots of things you 
should know before buying 
ANY Refrigerator. 


It also te Ils all about the 
“Monroe,” the Refrigera- 
tor with inner walls made 
in one piece of solid, un- 
breakable, White Porce- 
lain Ware, an inch thick 
and highly glazed, with 
every corner rounded. No 
cracks or crevices any- 
where. The ‘‘Monroe’’ is 
as easy to keep clean as a 
china bowl. 





Always sold 
DIRECT and at 
Factory Prices. Cash or 
monthly payments. 


\Gh* Monroe 


Most other Refrigerators have cracks and corners which can- 
not be cleaned. Here particles of food collect and breed count- 
less germs. These germs get into your food and make it poison, 
and _ family suffers—from no traceable cause. 

» “Monroe” can be sterilized and made germlessly clean in 
an instant by simply wiping out with a cloth wrung from hot 
water. It's like “washing dishes,’’ for the ‘‘Monroe”’ is really a 
thick porcelain dish inside. 

The high death rate among children in the summer months 
could be greatly reduced if the Monroe Refrigerator were used in 
every home where there are little folks. 

The “Monroe” is installed in the best flats and a partments, 
occupied by people who CARE—and is found today in a larze 
majority of the VERY BEST homes in the United States. The 
largest and best Hospitals use it exclusively. The health of the 
whole family is safeguarded by the use of a Monroe Refrigerator. 

When you have curefully read the book ~® know all about 
Home Refrigeration, you will know WHY and will realize how 
important it is to select carefully. Please write for book today. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co., Station N, Cincinnati, 0. 
























BUILT-IN BATHS 


HE built-in bath appeals to both taste and convenience. 

Made in Imperial Solid Porcelain—the perfect material. 
Built into wall tiling and floor, making it actually a fixed 
part of the room. Economizes space and does away 
with the hard-to-keep clean places beneath and behind. 
Glazed inside and out—merely wiping with cloth or sponge 
removes every speck. 
Every form of modern bathroom equipment is illustrated and described in “‘Mod- 


ern Plumbing’ book showing 24 model interiors ranging in cost 
from $85 to $3000. 


‘*Modern Plumbing’’ will be sent you on receipt of 4 cents to cover postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT 





I RON W OR KS BRANCHES Bost) n, Chicago. Philadelphia 


Detroit Minneapolis, Washington, St. Louis. 


1828 EIGHTY YEARS OF SUPREMACY 191 New Orleans, San Francisco, San Antonio, 
Atlanta, Seattle, Omaha and Pittsburgh, 


CANADA § Bleury St., Montreal 


FIFTH AVE. AND SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK 














‘Mantles, Tiles and apy canbe 


Buy direct from factory—saving middle-man’s profit. 
Hegan Mantles have stood the testoftime. Send to-day 
for magnificent catalog FREE to prospective buyers 
who will give us an idea of their requirements. Special 
Designs Made to Order. Sketches submitted to dealers, 
architects and consumer. Write to-day. 


Hegan Manufacturing Co., (nc.) Dept. 126, Louisville, Ky. 
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NABISCO 


with berries. 
fruit flavor and the sweet. 


NATIONAL 








We. CLaeK 


ARCHITECT, Grano RAPIDS 
















SUGAR WAFERS 


Serve NABISCO 
The delicate 


creamy centers of the waters 
form a combination simply irresistible. 


In ten cent tins 


Also in twenty-five cent tins 


BISCUIT COMPANY 
g Wood-preserving oils 


waterproof the shingles 
and carry the color properly. 


Dexter BrothersEnglish Shingle Stains § 


are made of pure ground English colors, mixed wit! st linseed and 










other wood-preserving oils —the best shingle 1 ves known 
That’s why they’re water-proof — why they prolong the life of your 
shingles — why the colors last. 

Let us help you with your color scheme. Write for booklet, and 
miniature shingles, showing colors—TO-DAY. Examine them ear: 
fully right in your home. Then mat the against the natural 











Boston ; 1133 Broadway, N.Y 


f plaster 


setting of your house, one by one, unti 
XTER BROTHERS CO., 112 Broad St., 


Makers of Petrifax Cement Coating 


concrete or ; 
AGENTS — H. M. Hooker Co,, Chicas hn D, S, Potts, 218 Race 
St.. Phila; FH. McDonald, Gra i : ( t 






Spokane, Tacoma, Wash, and P< i, M. D, Fr 
Ga.; Carolina Portland Cement Co., Birminghar r Mont 
Jacksonville,Fla,, Charleston, 8,C,, New Orleans.La. : F.S.Combs, Halifs 








AND DEALERS, 
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lish pottery making. It is close to the beginning 
of Worcester and of Derby, a little later than that 
of Bow, a little earlier than that of Plymouth and 
Bristol. 

The mode of sale seems to have been largely by 
auction and advertisement, so the indefatigable 
Binns tells us, ‘‘To be sold by auction by Mr. Ford 
at his great room in St. James’, Haymarket. All 
the entire stock of Chelsea porcelain toys brought 
from the proprietor’s warehouse in Pall Mall; con- 
sisting of small boxes, smelling bottles and trinkets 
in various and beautiful shapes.”’ 

Sprimont seems to have been necessary to the 
success of the undertaking. His long illness in 1757 
almost caused the factory to suspend temporarily. 
\t that time in the London papers appeared the fol- 
lowing advertisement: “‘The public is hereby 
iequainted that the Chelsea Porcelain Manufactory 
has been very much retarded by the sickness of Mr. 
Sprimont, nevertheless several curious things have 
been finished and are now exposed to sale at the 
warehouse in Picadilly, with the lowest price for 
ready money fixed on each particular article.’’ 
Evidently the Chelsea works needed ready money, 
as did nearly every pottery in the kingdom at that 
particular time. Many of the curious and interest- 
ing articles. mentioned in the advertisement, were 
in the form of figures, by far the most important 
of the Chelsea output. A number of these are to be 
found in famous English collections, and a few, we 
ire glad to say, are owned in this country. 

The charming and famous “ Musie Lesson’’ is 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, and is a 
superb specimen of the “group” type. It has, 
moreover, the “bosky” background particularly 
associated with the palmy days of Chelsea and now 
so highly prized. Bow figures seldom have this 

bosky”’ effect, and as it does not appear in the 
same form in Chelsea-Derby, it is especially valued 
for its pure and simple “ Chelsea” quality. Dresden 
figures often have a floral background, but we miss 
that particular pastoral flavor found in the real 
bosky. When groups with “boskies” come up for 
sale at Christie’s, or other famous auction rooms, 
they bring high prices . 


The End of Chelsea Making 

Many advertisements anent this famous ware 
have been preserved, and one of the last ones runs: 

To be sold by auction, by Mr. Burnsall, on the 
premises, sometime in March next (1764) at the 
Chelsea Porcelain factory, everything in general be- 
longing to#it, and all the remaining unfinished 
pieces, glazed and unglazed, some imperfect, useful 
and ornamental, all the materials; the valuable and 
expensive variety of fine models in wax, in brass 
and in lead; the mills, kilns, and iron presses; to- 
gether,with all the fixtures of the different ware- 
houses, likewise all the out buildings. And as Mr. 
Sprimont, the sole possessor of this rare porcelain 
secret, as advised to go to the German Spaw, all his 
household furniture, ete., will be sold the same time. 

Wedgwood was interested and wrote to his part- 
ner, Thomas Bentley,‘ There is an immense amount 
of fine things,”’ but it was not Wedgwood who final 
ly made,the purchase but Mr. William Duesbury of 
Derby. * In 1769 the famous Derby works annexed 
the factory and Chelsea as ‘‘Chelsea”’ was known 
no more. Derby had already absorbed Bow, and 
with the greater purchase it made even Worcester 
look to its laurels. A good deal of Chelsea Derby 
was made of Derby paste cast in Chelsea models, 
and this is not always easy of identification. Mr. 
Chaffers gives great praise to Chelsea. “It ranks 
highest for beauty of decoration and careful finish 
of English wares.”’ 

Dr. Johnson found time to experiment in making 
China, and chose the Chelsea works as the place 
most worthy of his efforts. It is said that once each 
week for several months he spent part of a day 
at the factory, accompanied by a faithful servant. 
Little is known of his actual work, but he was 
heard to say later: “It is cheaper to buy Chesea, 
although, Heaven knows, it is as dear as silver.”’ 





ABSORBANT FLOOR MOPS 


All ladies having Hard Wood or Polished Floors require 
our Absorbant Floor Mop, that absorbs the dust and 
polishes the surface of the floor, lasting till worn out. 
Sample by mail sixty cents. Attractive proposition to 
agents. New Eng. Nov. Mfg. Co., 104 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
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Che TEST of TIME 
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BALDWI N 


DRY AIR REFRIGERATORS 


When you buy your refrigerator, buy a good one. 
Better put your money into stocks than to buy a cheap 
one, for stocks won't ruin your health. Buy a Baldwin 
Refrigerator and have your food served Cold, Crisp and 
Sweet all the time. 


Baldwin Refrigerators preserve your food better and 
use less ice than other makes, because of their wonder- 
ful one way circulation of pure, cold, dry air which 
is constantly forced around the articles stored, purify- 
ing and cooling every inch of the refrigerator. 

A cheap refrigerator costs nearly as much as a good 
one at the start. It endangers your health, wastes ice 
and spoils food as long as it lasts. Is worn out when 
a Baldwin high grade refrigerators in its prime. Buy 
a lifetime of satisfaction, not a term of annoyance. 

Baldwin Opalite Glass and Vitrified Steel lined 
refrigerators are hard, glossy white inside. Handsome, 
durable and cleanly. 








Write us for our big catalog and a sample of Opalite 
Glass and Vitrified Steel. We have 150 sizes in stock. 
Specials made to fit your space. 


THE BALDWIN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
14 Lake St., Burlington, Vermont 
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‘The box with the steady cold wave’ 


ia 





Universal 


fercommunication 





Universal 


service as_ typified 
by the Bell System today is the 
result of thirty years of unceasing 
endeavor. 


The equipment for this service 
includes ten million miles of wire, 
more than twenty-five thousand 
miles of underground conduit, 
buildings enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switchboards 
with millions of tiny electric lights 

nd billions of miles of fine copper 
threads—over five million telephones 
in daily use. 








This 


been made possible only by sound 


great development has 
financing and proper provision 
for maintenance and reconstruction; 
while fair profits and substantial 
security have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Especially 
when considered with the fact that 
the value of Bell properties exceeds 
the outstanding capital. 


The Bell System was so wisely 
planned and soundly constructed 
that it has kept pace with the con- 
stantly increasing demands of a 
Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





HESS <> FURNACE 


We will deliver a complete heating 
equipment at your station at factory 
prices and wait for our pay while you 
test it during 60 days of winter weather. 

The entire outfit must satisfy you or 
you pay nothing. Isn’tthis worth looking 
into? Could we offer such liberal terms 
if we didn’t know that the Hess Furnace 
excels in service, simplicity, efficiency, 
economy ? 

We are makers—not dealers—and will 
save you all middlemens’ profits. No room 
for more details here. Write today oe free 
48-page booklet which tells all about { 

Your name and address on a post a 
ts sufficient. 

HESS, 923 Tecoma Bidg., chicago | 














How to Specify 
Casement Windows 


Complete details for Sperry Casement windows are found on 
page 595, Sweet’s Catalogue, which may be seen at any architect’s 


office. 


Note that Sperry Casement Window 


Use these details when specifying the Sperry Casement Adjuster, 


Adjuster is concealed under the as the Sperry goes entirely under the stool of the window and is 


stool of the window—works without an integral part of the building 
at the carpenter’s convenience. 


raising the screen— no part protrud- 
ing in the room when not in use. 


not an attachment to be put on 


OSCAR C. RIXSON CO., 111 West Harrison Street, Chicago 
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FERNS AND FERN-DISHES 


HE increasing interest in home decoration 
by living plants is well shown in the present 
popularity of ferns in fern-dishes. People 
are learning to appreciate more fully the 
beauty of the small ferns used for this 

purpose and are recognizing their value as units of 
decoration. While the ferns are not so striking in 
appearance as many of the flowering plants they 
have certain advantages which the latter lack. 
The ferns thrive away from direct sunlight; they 
have so small a root development that several 
plants can be crowded into a small shallow dish; 
they have an unexcelled variety of beauty in foliage 
forms and show lovely and satisfying tones of green. 
They are inexpensive and require very little care. 

It is also true that the average offerings of fern- 
dishes are the best receptacles on the market avail- 
able for use with growing plants. There is more of 
beauty and fitness in their forms and decorations 
than in the average offerings of jardinéres. While 
the fern-dishes made by various potteries differ 
greatly, many of them have the qualities most 
essential to use and beauty. They are low and 
broad and colored in soft green tones that har- 
monize well with the fern leaves. Most of them 
also have the bottom so planned that there is an 
open space beneath through which the air can 
circulate. This prevents the condensation of 
moisture that otherwise might injure the polished 
wooden surfaces on which the dishes rest. 

The florists commonly place an indiscriminate 
mixture of varieties in the planted fern-dishes 
they have for sale. They assume that such mix- 
tures are more tempting to the public than plantings 
of the single sorts. Probably they are right in their 
assumption, though it should not be difficult to 
educate those who are wise enough to buy these 
ferns at all to the finer feeling that would see the 
greater beauty in the unity of display of one type 
of leaf shown when a dish is filled with only one 
kind of fern. It is the same difference, though 
perhaps to a less degree, that is found in the old- 
fashioned bouquet of all sorts and colors of flowers 
as compared with the modern bunch of roses, 
violets, or sweet peas. 

For a fern to be well adapted to growing in shallow 
fern-dishes it must have certain peculiarities. _ It 
must make a large display of leafage in comparison 
to the space occupied by its roots, and this showing 
must be apparent early in its life. The leafage 
should have a fine and spreading effect and it must 
be able to endure the lack of moisture in the air of 
ordinary rooms. It must be able to grow under 
circumstances somewhat unfavorable to fern life, 
without suffering too greatly from irregularities 
of moisture in soil and air. 

Although the most remote corners of the world 
have been searched for ferns that will meet these 
requirements, comparatively few species are avail- 
able as ideal plants for fern-dishes. Some of these 
are very attractive, however, and so inexpensive 
that they are easily available in any home. 

Among the sorts with coarser leafage the well 
known holly fern is one of the best for fern-dishes, 
provided small plants are chosen. The green of 
the young leaves of this variety is much fresher 
and more attractive than that of older leaves, and 
the roots of young plants are not too large to go in 
the dish. Consequently young plants must be 
chosen for transplanting rather than one or two 
older ones. When they outgrow the dish they must 
be replaced by others. 

Some of the best ferns for shallow dishes belong to 
the genus Pteris, a large group in which very diverse 
forms are found. The White-lined Pteris is a very 
attractive sort with narrow leafage which is green 
and white. The closely related Magnifica variety is 
somewhat similar, the slender stems and pcos, So 
leaves giving a fine effect when massed in a low 
fond. 

The variety of Pteris known as Wilson’s Fern is 
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Holly Fern in a Green Fern-Dish 
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plume types are far different from 


original single flowers admired in the eight 
The finest development yet seen is in tl 


century. 
Crego asters, which are now 
salesmen. 


+ 


listed by most | 


1eal 


These are really magnificient and shou 


be grown by every lover of beauty in the gard 
The only colors now available are white 


pink, and rose. 


Good results with China asters may be obtai1 
by sowing the seed in loamy soil in May or e\ 


early June, and transplanti1 
they have five or six leaves 


ly the seedlings 


RHODODENDRON CULTURE 
HE splendid shows of! rhododendrons 


are to be seen in so many parks and pri 


grounds in June may well make n 


gardeners Wish to 
shrubs. Before de 
situations available should 
and the conditions of growt 
provided. Mr. H. H. Hunt 
Massachusetts estate where 
flourished as they h: 
these hints for their culture 
“ Rhododendrons require ¢ 
a depth of from four -to six f 
able. Leaf mold is good 
pensable, is very beneficial 
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ool, moist, dee; 
eet if possible is 
Peat, while not 

A heavy mulch | 


greatly in retaining the necessary conditions of 
soil, forest leaves being excellent. As continuous 
moisture, summer and winter, is one of the first 
requisites, southern exposures are seldom suitable 
I would recommend as far as practicable that 
plantations be made on the northern slopes of 
hills, or where they will be shaded during some 
portion of the day by belts of trees or buildings.”’ 


PLANTING FOR SUCCESSION 


UNE is the month to remember the value of 
planting for succession. Here are some of 
the crops which should still be sown in 
the kitchen garden: 

Beans — Plant enough seeds for two or 
three pickings every ten days. 

Beets If you can water the garden copiously 
plant seeds for a late crop. 

Cabbage — This is a good month to start the main 
crop 

Celery — Now is the time to transplant seedlings 
to the garden. 

Lettuce —Try late sowings of black seeded Simp- 
son and Cos or Romaine Lettuce in a partially 
shadded spot. 

Sweet corn 

Tomatoes 

Turnips 
month. 


UNITY IN BORDER GARDENS 


OST people have gotten beyond the stage 
where they are willing to disfigure a lawn 


- Sow seed for succession. 
- Set out the plants for the main crop. 
Sow seed for the main crop late this 


by a bit of geometric flower-garden, 
realizing that the borders of the lawns 
are so much better places for flowers. 
But too many people seem to think that the border 
garden requires no careful planning as to flowers. 
season and colors, placing every sort and condition 
of plant together. This results too often in a jumble 
of form and color that is far from attractive. 
The border garden must be carefully thought out 
if it is to be most successful. In one such that I 
saw recently various Irises formed the main plant- 
ing, the tall Japanese and Siberian being in the 
background and the shorter German, Pumila and 
Pumila Hybrids in the foreground. These give 
flowers from April to July. Along the front edge 
Daffodils are in blossom in March and early April. 
In the spaces between the rows of Irises, Gladiolus 
bulbs are to be planted in May or early June, so 
they will blossom after the Iris season is over and 
help conceal the ripening Iris leaves. 
All these plants, Daffodils, Iris and Gladiolus, 
have the same type of leaf, and there is only one 
kind of flower in blossom at a time. 


JUNE PESTS IN THE GARDEN 


HEN the garden crops get well started 
it is wise to keep a sharp watch for the 
many pests that are due. Beetles, 
caterpillars and bugs of many sorts are 
likely to create havoc unless looked 

after. A careful watch is necessary. 

The current worm is one of the regular of these 
When the leaves are fully expanded on the 
currant and gooseberry bushes, it is time to look 
at the lower ones for small round holes. If found, 
apply hellebore to the bushes at once, for the holes 
are a pretty sure indication of the presence of the 
currant worms. These hatch from eggs laid in 
April or May by small four-winged flies. 

At first the young currant worms are whitish; 
as they develop they change to green; at a later 
stage to green with black spots; and finally back 
again to a plain light green with a tinge of yellow 
at the sides and ends. When full grown the currant 
worms descend to the ground, where they spin 
tough brown cocoons beneath such shelter as may 
be found. Here most of them soon change to 
pups to emerge in a short time as flies that lay eggs 


pests. 
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GARDEN FURNITURE 
AND ORNAMENT The mantel makes or mars a room 
, re An appropriate mantel, more than 
anything else, gives tone —atmosphere 
Competent artists design 
of ; 
us every Voss mantel, and capable 
‘st workmen build them. 
le 
at 
of 
. YiZj Mantels 
are made from thoroughly seasoned 
of woods, carefully selected and machined. 
of The adaptability of every piece for its 
in A six-foot Garden Seat reproduced from an specific pattern is carefully considered. 
old model Soundness and density of every piece 
or he Rel et. : oe ‘ . are accurately tested—grain and color 
OLD ENGLISH GARDEN SEATS, SUN are matched perfectly, and the com- 
ly DIALS, TREILLAGE, BRIDGES, ROSE- plete mantel is finished like a high grade 
! TEMPLES, PERGOLAS, WELL-HEADS, piano —revarnished and repumiced over 
_ FOUNTAINS, VASES AND FIGURES and over again. 
| IN STONE, LEAD, MARBLE OR sate kes cea a = oe = 
gs > we “4 1c a ec Us anc re manutiac c 
BRONZE. stands in back of every piece with an 
absolute guarantee against defects in 
ip- VEE material and workmanship. 
ily Large catalogue containing over We are prepared to furnish you with = | 
700 Illustrations. Post free, $1 any style and finish of mantel to har- | 
monize with any room in your home. 
Np. FROM | 
nis JOH N P WHITE | Write today for our beautifully illustrated book ‘‘ Mantels For The Home!”’ 
™ pe I th ie fy | Jt will give you some suggestions for the appropriate finishing of YOUR home. 
Head Office: THE PYGHTLE WORKS A postal will bring it — with the name of our nearest dealer. 
BEDFORD, ENG. | 
ze . . 
e CREEL | THE VOSS MANTEL CO., 1602 Arbegust, Louisville, Ky. 
n, 134 NEW BOND STREET, W. \. —— ~~ = 
rs. 
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rs. 72———_ Sheep Manure 


Ree tS eee Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or 
F bed odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
* WAGON yaad lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 


FIREPLACES remove the chill from the house in 


Spring and Fall. Have you seen our illustrated cat- 
re ae of BRICK MANTELS? We will send you one. 
ress: 




















t . 
. ime $4 ()f) ioctl @ cu tee Gee: Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 165 
M- hanuae Apply Now Milk Street, Boston, Mass., Dept. 14. 
he Pere The Pulverized Manure Co., 24 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
nd 
ive 





| | | TERRA Cone’ || LEAVENS FURNITURE 












































nd —fo 
us, 
yn i ‘ 

; Is distinguished from the “ordinary” by 

three predominating features: 
First—lts solid construction, withstanding the 

rw most strenuous usage. 
the 
les, Second—The simple artistic lines of the designs, 
are conforming with ideas of the most discrim- 
ced inating. 
ese Third—Custom finishes to suit the individual 
the taste and harmonize with the surroundings. 
- No home furnished with ‘“Leavens 
les made” furniture can be criticised for 
the lack of good taste or refinement. 

in Furnish your Garden, Terrace and Piazza with Galloway Moderate prices prevail on our entire 

; Terra Cotta. An ideal material for out-door decoration. stock. Careful shipments made, insuring 
sn, ° ; > ° . 
ter The best designs in antique and modern styles carefully safe delivery. 
sok executed in a strong, durable material capable of with- 
low standing the severest climatic conditions. Send for full set of over 200 illustrations 
ant Write for catalogue containing replicas of antique art, in 
pin addition to an extensive collection of original designs. 1 Ir 
nay GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA COMPANY ve S 








to 


Be 3220 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. WM. LEAVENS & CO., Mfrs., 32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PLEASURES of HEALTH 


can only be realized when supported by physical strength. 
Physical strength can only be attained through proper 
nourishment and physical exercise. 


ANHEUSER BUSCH’. 
9 
SV 
is not only a liquid food of itself, but when taken with meals 

produces the fermentation necessary for the 

digestion of other foods. 
Declared by U. S. Revenue Department A PURE 
MALT PRODUCT and not an alcoholic beverage 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH - -_ St. Louis, Mo. 


















































Wich GRADE IRON aAND WIRE. FENCES 4... 4... gcnear xs weed, | 
RPOSE s tee =f 2 
HTH tt ENTERPRISE. FOUNDRY & FENCE CO | Rath Heenan 
+ ‘ - INDIANAPOLIS. T INDIANA + I SSSG00008 DST 














WILLOWCRAFT _ 


is up-to-date in every particular, and far excels reed or rattan fur- 
niture in its beauty, fine workmanship and durability. 

Send direct to our factory for catalog of 150 designs and prices. 
We are the only manufacturers of Willow Furniture whose adver- 
tisement appears in this magazine. 


BOX B 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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for a second brood of worms. It often happens, 
however, that some of these larve of the first brood 
may remain in the cocoons all winter, emerging 
is adult flies the following spring. 

(nother insect that is likely to prove trouble 
some is the rose-leaf hopper, a tiny whitish creature 
that sucks the juices from rose leaves, causing white 

spots to appear on the upper surface. The best 
treatment for these is early spraying with a tobacco 
nsecticide or sulpho-tobacco soap. 

Many newly-set tomato and other plants are lost 
every year through the attacks of cutworms. It 
is well worth while to put paper rolls around the 
stalks when setting out a simple device for pre- 
venting cutworm damage. 

Tobacco powder in abundance is one of the best 
preventives of injury by the vexatious striped 
cucumber beetles, but only picking and killing will 
avail against the black squash bug. 

The best way to prevent damage to the main crop 
of cabbages by the cabbage maggot is to start the 
plants in a frame covered with cheese cloth, and 
transplant them to the garden. 


5th sr mom 


positively kills plant 
insects of every 
species, without in- 


jury to the most deli- 
cate flowers or foliage. 


4 invigorates plant life. 
* It is endorsed by lead- 


ing entomologists and 
horticulturists. 


Collier’s Weekly says 


Uphine has a future as long and 
_ el wide as the United States. 





Aphine is sold by high class 
seedsmen everywhere 


Aphine Manufacturing Co. 
Madison New Jersey 
“The Rose City’’ 


Send for descriptive circular C. 


























Send postal and see how larger and 


Better Fruit, 


Larger and 


Better Vegetables and 
Freedom from Insects 


are secured by using 


Bowker’s 


66 Pyr ox” 


It kills all leaf-eating in- 
sects, caterpillars, etc., pre- 
vents unsightly blemishes; 
also improves color of apples, 
pears, peaches, etc., It in 
creases yield of potatoes and 
vegetables. Enough to make 
50 gals. solution $1.75. Book- 
let free. No experiment. 
Introduced 1898. 


BOWKER fis. 


Also Specialties for Scale Insects, 
etc. Bring all your outdoor “Bug” 
troubles to us. 
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is, 
od 
: Try This “RICHMOND’ 
le 
Ire 
: Suds-Maker Free 
pst 
co 

You simply turn the faucet and The ‘Ricumonp Suds-Maker delivers 
ost thick, hot suds. It does not in any way interfere with the hot water 
It faucet and can be easily attached to it. It gives you instead, two faucets— 
he one for clean, hot water—the other for thick, hot suds. 
oe Think of the dozens of ways 
‘od this ingenious device will 


. pr * cut down the work in the 
ed : . ’ a kitchen! Learn what it 


vill e means to save hundreds of 

steps every day—to always 

ul a een ouse have thick creamy soap suds 

“op on tap. The“Richmond”’Sucds 

> ‘ Tr Maker gives you any quantity 

o Tas is to say, let us build it for you. Our of soap and water thoroughly 
Ln 


method of building is radically different from 
others. We do not ship a lot of materials 
of various lengths and sizes, and then send a gang of 
men to cut them up and fit them on your grounds, 
Neither do we keep your place in general dis- 
order for months. Every piece of iron and wood 
is cut, fitted and given a coat of paint at our 
factory, before being shipped to you. 
The men can start to erect the house at once. 
Everything goes together with great rapidity. 
When finished you have a thoroughly up-to- 


mixed in scientific propor 
tion—it is always ready to 
meet your instant needs. It 
puts an end to the drudgery 
ofdishwashing—simply place 
dishes, silver, glassware 
under its creamy suds for an 
instant, then just rinse and 
wipe. It putsan instant auto 
matic end to waste, to un 
sightly soap dishes, to the 
nuisance of using up the 
Just send your name and address together with odds and ends of seap. Use 


any kind of soap. 
the name and address of your local plumber and 











date, practical and unusually attractive house that we will forward by express prepaid one -Ricumonp Suds-Maker. Use it ten days—then if you 
will grow things the way you want them grown. think you can spare it, return it at our expense. ‘This is your chance to learn about the 
This particular house is 18 feet wide and 50 greatest convenience, money and time saver you can install in your kitchen. Write today. 
feet long. If you are interested, we will gladly Cc P ildi Bleue W 7 
: : ° : : - 2 ork, N. Y. 
send you other views of it, so you can get an idea THE M CruM HOWELL Co. 228 Terminal Building ~ 











how it will look on your grounds, or perhaps 
you would rather have one of our catalogs show- 
ing several different subjects? 


@ 
Lord and Burnham Co., Irvington, N. Y. This great book 
New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
St. James Bldg. Tremont Bidg. Heed Bldg. The Rookery » ° on ° ° . 
of plans, elevations, specifications and estimates of 


' [oc Kd| aka Ideal Homes should be in the hands of every prospective 
| Sow KALAKA 
























od home builder or home owner. The homes shown in this 
THE WIZARD LAWN PRODUCER ; : . ee 
Something now. Revolationiaes lawa-making everywhere. book are actual examples of homes already built, and 
Choicest grass seed scientifically mixed with dried and ‘ . z: . 
finely pulverized cattle manure from stock yards. Needs the estimates of cost are taken from the exact figures 
only possible climate and moisture. Sow any time except 


Pe aatdibe eee ae Oe and show just what you can do today with whatever 
$1.00 for 6 Ib. box. Prepaid anywhere. Send for Free Booklet: “How 7 ¥i . 














a a ni th at tle appropriation you have allowed, from a $1,600 bunga- 

SQUIER’S WEED KILLER low to a $10,000 house. This book besides offering 

Will clear your drives and walks of all vegetation quickly, more | many valuable suggestions and giving you a tangible 
efficiently and enduringly than by any other way. U. 8. Govern- | 


ment uses SQUIER’S. Avoid substitutes. Send for circulars to 


basis from which to make your plans and arrange your 
I. HARRISON MFG. CO., Rahway, N. J. 


appropriation, will be the means of saving you a good 
many dollars. 











his great magazine 


—a full year 


— **Ideal Homes ’* — the most beautifully printed 
magazine of its kind in America, for the home owner 
and home maker, brings to you every month fully 
illustrated articles for improving and beautifying the 
home — by the ablest editorial and contributing staff 








ee in America, covering every branch of home making 
Pergolas, Ready to Set Up from architecture, interior decoration and landscape 


The cost of pergolas of correct design and proper con- | ° — . . . . > 
struction, and the dithculty in getting them built, have | | gardening to definite instructions for doing much of 
in the past deterred many persons who have seriously 
considered acquiring these beautiful accessories of 
architectural and landscaping decoration. 

Our new departure places pergolas of a number of the 
most modern and most approved types, and of excellent 
quality, within the reach even of the owners of modest- 
priced homes. Zhe saving in money averages about 
one third to one haif the cost of Such equipment when 
made to order. Zhe saving in time may amount to 
many weeks, 

Any man-about-the-house or carpenter of ordinary ability can set up 


| Smith Publishing Company 
these pergolas by following the simple instructions we send. 


| 

, 
Write for catalog and prices | 531 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 
THE PERGOLA COMPANY, The Stock Exchange Bldg., Chicago | 


the simpler work yourself. Every home owner and 
prospective home owner should take advantage of this 
offer. Send us your name, address and $1.00 today. 
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| Today there are gver ten thousand E.MF. “30” cars on the 
* stadia porate ot owners and every owner is ee That 
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Get the Silent 


KellerSarito 


On Approval 


Complete with tools for twenty different 
uses—$125.00 F.O.B. Cars, Philadelphia 


There is but one way to buy a Vacuum Cleaner 
and thatison Approval. Try several side by side 
and if there are weak points the comparative test 
will show them up. 

Send for a silent Keller-Santo Vacuum Cleaner. 
Give it a careful test, in comparison with other 
cleaners and prove its superiority through ac- 
: tual use. 

_ The Keller-Santo is the original round portable 
cleaner. It combines strong suction and a large 
volume of air—suflicient power to thoroughly 

clean carpets, rugs, draperies and all other furnishings without injury. 

It will run continuously under load without sparking or overheating. Operating 
cost less than_2 cents per hour. Approved by the National and Local Boards of 
Insurance Underwriters. 

The large capacity of the Keller-Santo makes it equally efficient in home, store» 
office, church, garage or elsewhere, It is easier to use than broom or sweeper, more 
economical and ten times as e ffective. 

Sold under a Guaranty Bond agreeing to replace defective parts free without 
limit of time. 


Keller-Santo Portable Electric Cleaner - - $125.00 
Keller Hand Cleaner oe ee ae 35.00 












Tf there is a local Keller agent order through him; otherwise order through your 
hardware or housefurnishing goods dealer, or send us your order direct. In any 
case, the cleaner will go to you for a trial free of expense or obligation. 


We invite correspondence from local dealers 
or representatives everywhere. 


Keller Manufacturing Co. 
Department 3 B. H. Philadelphia 














... This Grate Does Double Duty 


ie * It Combines Perfect Ventilation with Economical Heating 


F. will pay for itself in three years in fuel saved and in 
ee | increased heating efficiency. Heats house in Fall or 
c Orbe (RIE: Spring better thana furnaceand takes about half the fuel. 


The Jackson Ventilating Grate 


is as beautiful as the most artistic ordinary grate and affords the 
same sense of coziness and cheer; it ventilates, not with air drawn 
— —— across the room from door and window cracks, cold, but healthfully 
Many styles of grate and =: With air drawn in from outside thru a fresh air duct, and sent into 

sseuteie to chenes teoes the room thru the register 

over the arch, fresh but 

warmed. Gain comfort and save money by investi- g 

gating. Any mason can set it up from our Complete wee rg 
Plans Furnished Free. 

Send for Free Catalog of our wood mantels, and- 
irons, and al! kinds of fire-place fixtures, as well as 
ventilating grates, with explanations, illustrations, 
full information and prices; also reference to users in 




















your region. = = > * ' 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., Manufacturers ”4 JACKSON GRATE VENTILATION 
47 Beekman Street NEW YORK Shuts out cold air currents 














Back Numbers of INDOORS AND OUT 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine, presenting large and small Houses, 
Cottages, Bungalows, Hunting and Guest Lodges, and other Modern 
Structures, with Plans and Estimates of cost. House Altering and 
Maintenance, Building Methods and Economies, useful advice and sug- 
gestions given by experts. Gardening, Civic Art, Furnishing, Decorating 
and Collecting, Economics of Housekeeping, etc. Each issue about 70 
pages 10x 13 inches. 





We have secured a small supply, and while it lasts we will send 
twenty-three numbers — express paid—for five dollars. Don’t delay. 
When this stock is gone, no other copies can be had. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COMPANY 
246 MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 

















FENCE 
TRELLIS 
TREE GUARD 


FIOWERBED GUARD 


When You Buy Fencing 


for any purpose, keep this fact clearly in 
mind — Wheelock “Rust Proof” is the 
acknowledged standard of users and dealers. 











All genuine WHEELOCK products are made 
of heavy, straight wires without bends or kinks, 
and heavily galvanized after weaving, clamp 
and all. Strong and rust proof for all time. 


FENCE—AIl straight wires, heavier than any 
other fence. No bends or twists to break. Close 
mesh and unclimable. 

FLOWER BED GUARDS—A perfect 
protection for flower beds aginst cats, dogs and 
trespassers. 

TRELLIS—Permanent and artistic. Can not 
rust out. Readily removed and replaced with- 
out injury to vines. 

TREE PROTECTORS — Save your trees 
from accident and animals. Ornamental. 
Easily and quickly applied. Will not rust. 
Need no painting. 

Insist on Wheelock “‘Rust Proof.” Look for the 
WHEELOCK FENCE CLAMP shown above. It's 
your protection. €, Your dealer has Wheelock ‘*Rust 

roof,"” or can order itfor you. If he won't, write usdirect. 

Meanwhile, send for our Art Catalogue 








WHEELOCK RUST PROOF FENCE CO, 


OFFIC 


FACTORY 


WORCESTER.MASS., CLINTON, MASS. 
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Kewanee System 


HEREVER you see the Kewanee poster, there 
you will find adealer in Kewanee Water Supply 
Systems. That dealer deserves your confidence, 
because he sells a water supply system which 

has proved its success by thousands of installations. 

A Kewanee System will supply an abundanceof water, 
delivered under strong pressure, to all plumbing fix- 
tures and hydrants. No city water works system could 
be better. We know of no private water system as good. 

Thousands of Kewanee Systemsare supplying water 
every day for country and suburban homes, farms, coun- 
try clubs, schools, public institutions, hotels, apartment 
buildings and even towns. Kewanee Systems are fur- 
nished in sizes and styles for any requirements. Prices, 
from $70.00, up. 

Kewanee Pneumatic Tanks are the perfect pneu- 
matic tanks. No elevated or attic tank to leak, freeze, 
overflow or collapse—the Kewanee Tank is under ground 
or in the cellar. Water is delivered by air pressure. 

Kewanee Pumping Machinery—designed and 
built for the exacting requirements of air pressure ser- 
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1212 Marquette Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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vice—is in a class by itself 
commercial pumping machine 
superior to leaky attic tan! 
hand, gasoline engines, elec 
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ar superior to ordinary 
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Kewanee Systems are made in Kewanee. As manu- 
facturers of these plants, we are responsible for every 
part of them. One shipment—one freight bill—one 
handling at your end of the line—one guarantee—one 
firm to fall back on. Nocomplicated handling—no shift- 
ing of responsibility. 

Have your local Kewanee dealer show you our com- 
plete catalogues and explain the KewaneeSystem. Tell 
him about your requirements, so he can consult with our 


engineering department and 
and economical water system 
tee the results. 

If there is no Kewanee dealer in your town, write to 
us. We will explain everything and help you solve your 
water supply problem. Ask for our 64-page illustrated 
catalogue, No. 6 


the most satisfactory 
you. We will cuaran- 








Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, III. 
1564 Hudson-Terminal Building, 50 Church Street, New York City. 


305 Diamond Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE HOUSE 


Three dollars per annum, in advance, postpaid 
to any part of the United States; $3.50 to Canada; 
to foreign countries comprised in the Postal 
Union, $4. 00. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 

When a change of address is desired, both 
the old and the new address should be given. 

The trade supplied by the American News 
Company and its branches. 





BEAUTIFUL 


Renew as early as possible, in order to avoid 
a break in the receipt of the numbers. Book- 
dealers, Postmasters, and Newsdealers receive 
subscriptions. 

Advertising rates to be had on application. 

THE House BEAUTIFUL will not be responsi- 
ble for manuscripts and illustrations submitted, 
but uses all due caution in their care. 

Entered as second-class matter Feb. 5, 1897, 
at the Postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Copyright, 1910. Trade-mark 
registered. All rights reserved. 





The House Beautiful Company, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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NONSENSE! 


“Did Simkins get any damages in that assault 
ease?” “Did he? My dear fellow, you ought to 
see his face.”” — St. Luuis Star. 








“T don’t understand you, Linda. One day 
you’re bright. and jolly and the next depressed 
ind sad.’”’ Well, I’m in half mourning, that’s why.’ 

Fliegede Blatter. 





’Arry—Wot’s your ’urry, Bill? Bill — I’ve got 
to go to work. ’Arry— Work? Why, wot’s the 
natter with the missis? Ain’t she well?—ZJllustrated 
Bits 








Knicker—Now we have children taught how to 
play. Bocker—Fine! Next we shall have animal 








training to show lambs how to gambol.—Neuw 
York Sun. 

“He seems to be an up-to-date politician.” “1 
should say so. Before proposing to Miss Specie he 


zot up a petition with 2000 signatures urging her 
to accept him!’’—Life. 








THE CAUTIOUS MOTHER 


‘Mother r, may I go study bridge?” 
“Yes, my darling Mabel. 
Learn all the rules you ean by heart, 
But don’t go near the table.”’ 
Harper’s Weekly. 








Hubby—What! You paid $50 for that imported 
hat! It’s monstrous—it’s a sin! Wife (sweetly)— 
No matter; the sin will be on my head!—Lippin- 


ott’s. 








Landlady—The man who has the third floor back 
is behind in his rent, and they say he won’t work. 
Second Floor Lodger—Well, I wouldn’t worry about 
an idle roomer.—Milwaukee News. 


CREAM LUSTRE POLISH 


A perfected odorless polish that quickly restores 
original gloss and lustre. And a polishing cloth that 
cannot scratch finest surfaces. Used in best piano tactories, 
Sent express prepaid for 50c. Money back if not satisfactory. 
CREAM LUSTRE POLISH CO., 31 N. 8th St., Reading, Pa. 


DEALERS Write for special discounts, 


and free advertising 























FLOOR VARNISH 


dent the wood, but you can’t crack the varnish. 


Send for Free Sample Panel 
nished with “61.’’ Hit it, stamp on it, pour boiling water on 
5 i oof 3 ae ist them all. Send for free booklet. If 
" * send directtous. Address 


PRATT LAMBERT VARNISHES 


suinie “wx Established 6] Years $2St3"hies 


iffalo, 














Build Your House 


Fireproof 


with 

















Insist on Natco Blocks. See that the trade mark is 
on every block. See our scoring. Use none other. 


Cooler in summer. 
Moisture proof. 
Vermin proof. Sound proof. 


Enduring masonry construction throughout. 
Cost less for maintenance and repairs. 
Warmer in winter. 


Our publications are at the service of anyone interested. 


PITTSBURGH, FULTON BUILDING 
Flat Iron Bldg. Philadelphia, ~ - Land Title Bidg. Minneapolis, - - Lumber Exchange 
Chicago, Commercial Natl. Bank Bldg. Washington, D. C., - - Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, . Central Bidg. 
- Toronto, Caa., - - “Traders Bank Bldg. 


Boston, : = John Hancock Bldg. Canton, - City National Bank Bldg. 
Cincinnati, - Union Trust Bldg. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO.. PRINTERS, CHICAGO 





Let the Beauty of the Trees 


“The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, 
And the sweet breeze that makes the green leaves dan: 
Shall waft a balm to thy sick heart.” 


O not the “ees, in return for their loving ministra- 
tions, deserve your kindly attention to the ills and 
wounds which afflict them? 


You may not be able to treat these ailments and hurts 
of the trees, but you cam employ trained tree surgeons t 
diagnose the trouble and administer the required remedi 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT COMPANY, nae, 


Representatives in principal cities, from the Missouri Valley Operating 7 
eastward to the Atlantic Coast Tt 


1 of Their Needs 


ined in the scientific principles of tree 


Dav y, the Father of Tree Surgery, are the 
Se dork has stoed the test of time. 


cperts are now operating from the Missouri 
Atlantic Coast. A letter from avy 
ry will bring full particulars, book- 
regarding free inspection of his trees. 
tell us how many trees you have, 

ere located. 


6 Cyrene St, KENT, OHIO 


Institute of Tree Surgery, formerly called 
School of Practical Forestry ) 














